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PRIMARY EDUCATION — Not ‘What does it cost?”? but ‘Does it pay me?” 














a nothing new under the sun, they tell us; 
things are only new #0 us. 
We come to know something about them because 


our desire to know has opened 


New Stimuli 


Evelyn L. Taintor, Massachusetts 


Personally I see a great 


our eyes to their existence. 


The need is new stimuli. 


But what stimuli? 
difference in my own viewpoint 


of twenty-five years of teaching. er 
At the beginning, I was so busy doing discipline I could 


Oliver Wendell Holmes says a thought is original each not think much of what I taught. I saw Discipline in 
time it has come to us over a new train of thought. Every _ big capitals as the most desirable part of my work. 


time it comes to us as a new an 
impression on our minds. 

So we frequently hear such a 
statement as this: “The sole 
business of education is to pro- 
vide new stimuli.” 

The story is told of a certain 
mill owner in a Southern town 
who couldn’t get his colored 
employees to remain at. work 
steadily enough to get the out- 
put he wished. A wise observer 
told him to get the local mer- 
chant to fill his show windows 
with bright colored parasols as 
a remedy for this shiftlessness. 
The mill owner was skeptical, 
but decided to try it and, to his 
surprise and delight, it worked 
splendidly. The unmarried 
women went to work to eam 
money enough to buy one of 
those parasols for themselves, 
and the married women saw to 
it that their husbands worked. 

It was only a case of provid- 
ing a new stimulus, and just 
human nature. It is a wise 
teacher who takes this factor 
into account in his work. 
Sometimes I think teachers as 
a class are Jeast apt to remem- 
ber and use it. We let the 
routine and drill use up our time 
and attention. Then we just 
plain scold at not getting the 
results. It does very little good 
to try to scold a class into good 
work or to impose penalties for 


poor work. Whatever improvement comes from these 
measures is seen to be both slight and temporary. 
How often have we been betrayed into berating our class 


for laziness or carelessness only 


took our talk to heart were the conscientious ones who 
didn’t need it at all, while the real culprits cared not at all. 
It is another case of the preacher whipping those who stay 
at home over the shoulders of the faithful few who support 


the services! 


d startling idea deepens its 
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ness was readily believed, 


to find that the pupils who 
body. 
soundly, but that is not 


Now I am so busy trying to make my studies interesting, 


I don’t have much time or need 
to think of discipline. The 
greatest stimulus for good work 
lies, of course, in the personality 
of the teacher. 

No person is really good 
enough or great enough or fine 
enough to be a teacher in the 
biggest meaning of that term. 
I wonder, sometimes, we dare 
attempt it. At times I am 
tempted to be glad that the 
children under our care have 
tough little skins to their minds 
and hearts and can steel them- 
selves against our dullness and 
short-sightedness; that so much 
of what is futile that we give 
them they are able to let roll 
off, like water from the duck’s 
back. It is their only safeguard 
against our dullness in percep- 
tion and slackness in execution. 

Have you ever chanced to 
have among your pupils a sensi- 
tive, high-strung child who 
simply couldn’t bear to hear 
any one scolded, or see any one 
punished? Most children are 
little brutes in that way. They 
glory in seeing the torture in 
mind or body of another child. 

I had a boy once who was 
just the opposite. Very fre- 
quently he said he was ill, and 
with such a miserable little 
white face asked to go home. 
He was so pale his plea of ill- 
but it turned out to be heart 


sickness instead of bodily sickness. It finally dawned 
on me that these times of misery came whenever I was 
relieving my tired and rasped nerves by scolding some- 
Very likely that somebody needed the scolding 


the point. The point is that 


little Donald opened my ey-s to the fact that I was de- 
generating into a good deal of scold. 


I was trying to 


browbeat the children with hard words into learning, 








} 
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instead of providing new stimuli for them. I have blessed 
him ever since for digging me out of that pit. 

One great item in personality is knowledge. 

A teacher must know a great deal about many things 
so as to be able to detect any least “chink” of interest in 
the subject or the pupil, so as to know what stimuli to 
provide. 

This means more than mere technical knowledge of 
facts. It is a liberal, broad-minded attitude that is far- 
reaching in its outlook on life and work. Have I covered 
the work laid down in the course of study? Is my room 
“up to grade”? Does my work compare favorably with 
this or that teacher? 

Those are not the questions one would ask with this 
broad attitude of mind, but such questions as these: 

How many minds have I waked up this year? How 
much of beauty or interest have I put into any heart? 
How many doors of interest have I opened? How many 
pupils have I made to feel that education is really interesting? 

A teacher who can persistently keep this attitude of 
mind towards her work need not worry unduly about the 
narrower accomplishments in the curriculum. Those will 
take care of themselves. 

There is another aspect of this subject of knowledge the 
teacher does well to consider. It is what might be called 
comparative knowledge. You can divide people into two 
general classes, according to their viewpoints on knowledge. 

One class always compares what they know on certain 
subjects with what the average person knows on that 
subject. Very likely they know more than the average; 
very likely that knowledge has been gained by earnest 
study, but — they have set a limit to their knowledge that 
is altogether too small. 

The other class compares their knowledge with the whole 
big, broad subject they are studying. They are conscious 
all the time, not of the deficiencies of the people below 
them, but of the vast amount in even that particular 
realm (to say nothing of hundreds of other values) that 
they can never hope to know. These are very different, 
yes, almost opposite types of viewpoint. The one class is 
smug, self-satisfied, shut within a small space. The other 
is eager, alert, and yet humble, with open eyes for new 
interests. 

One class has no urge in themselves to anything bigger 
and therefore nothing to give others in the way of urge. 
The other class is of a personality that “constantly en- 
larges the border of its own mind” and therefore provides 
new and subtle stimuli for other people. 

Some one has said that the work of a teacher could be 
described by that phrase of the Prophet Israel, “Opening 
the eyes of the blind.” 

It is what we are trying to do all the time. 

John Burroughs suggested as an interesting experiment 
seeing things with one eye first and then with two, and 
goes on to remark, “Imagine the result if one could go 
on opening an indefinite number of eyes.” 

That is what we should be giving to the children in 
various studies — the ability to open an indefinite number 
of eyes. This presupposes on our part knowledge of the 
subject, enthusiasm for it and variety in presenting it, 
since old stimuli wear out and need to be replaced. 

There has been a difference in viewpoint in education 
all over our country in the last twenty-five years on this 
subject. This demand for new stimuli is at the basis of 
the talk about the project method we are hearing on every 
side; at the basis, also, of the many experiments in teaching 
without a rigid course of study. It is following the lead 
of new stimuli. 

Incidentally the question of higher saJaries comes in 
here. We have not “come down from a high moral 
ideal plane” to a “low, material one” in asking for more 
pay. 

We want more salary because it will open more eyes 
for us, make us more likely to recognize the “chinks” of 
interest in our pupils. 
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Think of what travel would do for the history or geog- 
raphy teacher; or courses in science and literature in the 
big universities for the teachers of those subjects. Think 
even of what a supplementary normal school course would 
do if nothing broader could be had! 

The live teacher is constantly changing her attack on 
the citadel of dullness — it is mew stimuli she is seeking. 

We all have D classes. For years I dreaded to have a 
substitute take my work, on account of these dull children. 
Now it is the part Iam most glad about, for I usually find 
my D class waked up after a substitute has been in my 
room. 

Almost anybody can find stimuli of some sort for a bright 
division, but the regular teacher’s ingenuity wears out 
soonest and most completely on that blank wall we call 
the D class. 

It was the new voice, the new ways, the new personality 
of the substitute they needed and got. New stimuli again! 

A superintendent I once taught under invited his teachers 
to bring their hard cases of discipline to him to talk over. 

We used to be a bit indignant at his attitude, I remember; 
for it seemed as if he gave us nothing definite and specific 
to work upon. He didn’t say, “Whip Johnny Jones,” 
“Keep Mary Brown half an hour every night for a week,” 
etc. I suppose he thought even young teachers like us 
could rise to that level ourselves. 

He was quite apt to tell us to “rule by the subtler in- 
fluences,” to talk about the forming “inner impulses for 
goodness,” etc. And such advice was a bit over our 
heads then. 

I know now, after many years of teaching, what he 
meant, and bless him for many of the phrases he used so 
often they stuck in my memory. 

People cannot give us much specific help; we have to 
find these subtler influences, these new stimuli for our- 
selves. And we succeed in the real business of teaching 
just in proportion as we find and use them. It is like 
inspiration — it cannot be taught, it must be caught. 

I have wondered, sometimes, as I sat weary hours covering 
books, sharpening pencils, writing down temperature 
charts every hour, making our reports for statistics that 
do nobody any particular good, keeping a record of any 
trivial damage done to the furniture and thousand other 
petty details that come into our work, if the supervisors 
and superintendents who demand these things have even 
“so much as heard if there be a Holy Ghost” in this 
Vision business! 

Is it really worth while to make us waste our energies on 
these things when there is a so much bigger side of our 
work that needs all the energy and wit we possess? 





My Color 


Tell me honest, now, and true, 
If you really ever knew 
Any color like my blue? 


’Tisn’t common here below 
As some other shades, I know, 
Where much green and yellow show. 


But it brightens all the skies, 
And the brooks and hills are wise, 
For to capture it, each tries. 


’Tis the shade forget-me-not 
Chooses in her quiet spot, 
And she always knows “ What’s what”! 


Other flowers, here and there, 
Borrow it awhile to wear, 
And my family does its share — 


For each bluebird, as its due, 
Brings a bit of heaven’s own blue 
Down to earth to gladden you! 


~ oe seh 1 Be eee 


Se on ene ee ee ee ee 


mM 
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Child Welfare Corner 
Team Work 


Mrs. Z. C. Thornburg, Iowa 


It ain’t the individuals, nor the army as a whole, 
But the everlasting team work of every bloomin’ soul; 
It ain’t the guns nor armaments, nor funds that they can pay, 
But the close co-operation that makes them win the day. 
— Kipling 

Tectfully, yet insistently, are thinking teachers impressing 
upon parents that if Johnny is to increase in wisdom and 
stature it takes “everlasting team-work” between father 
mother and teacher, and that, in spite of many hardships, 
this “close co-operation” does win the day. 

Years ago Johnny’s mother only went to school if Johnny 
had gotten into a bloody-nosed fight; to-day she goes to 
the public-school to talk with the teacher about how 
splendidly Johnny is progressing, or she goes to talk over 
why Johnny was underweight when he was weighed and 
measured; she goes to see if he may have milk at recess 
and what she can do at home to bring him up to weight; 
and then she goes on special days to see him perform in a 
cunning little play his class originated, and mother and 
teacher get real chummy and they tell each other things 
they have learned about Johnny and on top of it all, 
mother, who realizes that motherhood is her life’s job, 
goes to the Parent-Teacher Association meeting where 
Johnny and all the other Johnnies and Susies are studied 
physically, mentally, morally and spiritually, and mother 
has the joy of seeing that from out this “everlasting team- 
work” between herself, teacher, school nurse, school 
doctor and Parent-Teacher Association, there grows a 
finer, stronger, healthier, more moral Johnny who, as a 
man, will be a bigger and more useful citizen because of 
this close “co-operation.” 

Mother’s gratitude to teacher is unbounded, for she is 
always ready to help when Johnny arrives at the cross 
roads. When he thought he would have to smoke cigarettes 
“to be a man,” and when he began chumming with the 
wrong kind of boys, there was some more “everlasting team- 
work,”’ because Teacher, who was a real child student, 
told mother that only 4% of parents tell their children 
sex truths, that 96% of our children get this sex instruction 
from foul-minded, vulgar companions, and all time and 
eternity cannot eradicate that first foul impression. So 
mother and teacher talked this over and teacher said it 
was best for mothers to tell their girls sex truths early in 
life and fathers should tell their boys early in life, because 
the boys of America have been receiving their sex instruc- 
tion on the average, six years too late. Mother thought 
that was a dreadful sin of parental neglect, and teacher 
told of government pamphlets and good books father 
ought to read, and that father must be educated to save 
Johnny’s clean mind and soul before it was everlastingly 
too late. And father was so willing when he learned this, 
and he hurried in his studying when he thought of the 
war’s figures — one out of every five of our American boys 
were syphilitic, and that most of them claimed “they did 
not know; their parents had never told them sex truths.” 
Then mother and teacher thought of the fathers and 
mothers of other little boys in Johnny’s room and they 
asked the program committee of the Parent-Teacher 
Association to secure a trained, expert speaker on sex 
education and the grand finale of the whole thing was that 
father and Johnny had a heart-to-heart talk one lovely 
Sunday afternoon, and how it knit Johnny’s heart to Dad! 
And when Johnny grew older and temptation beckoned 
invitingly at another cross-road, Johnny thought of that 
Sunday afternoon talk and said resolutely, “Get thee 
behind me, Satan!” 

“Oh, yes! Johnny’s education meant a lot of trips to 
school; you know there was nothing else to do but talk 


it over with teacher when, in spite of recess-time milk and 
hygienic home living, he still did not climb up to weight. 
No, he was not sick, but under weight, and that means 
sick some day, so there was some more team-work with 
teacher, schoo] nurse, school doctor, family physician and 
throat specialist, who all said what was keeping Johnny 
down was bad tonsils and adenoids. At first mother said 
she just could not stand it to have Johnny have an operation 
and take an anesthetic, but the school doctor tactfully 
made mother see she was indulging in misplaced sympathy,,. 
sympathy for herself instead of for her little son, whose: 
body was being poisoned and undermined by poison scatter- 
ing tonsils, and finally mother saw the light and the best. 
throat specialist removed the tonsils and adenoids, and 
in a few months Johnny came right up to weight. 

Well, the winter months flew by and teacher saw there” 
had to be some team-work with Johnny’s grandmother, 
who had come to spend six months. That spring measles 
and whooping cough were “thicker than thick,” and 
Johnny’s grandmother was continually preaching to’ 
Johnny’s mother, “Do not keep him away from the Jones’s 
who have whooping cough, or the Smith’s who have 
measles. Let him have these mild diseases and have them 
over with.” Teacher heard grandma say this, so she 
again turned to her trusty ally, the Parent-Teacher Associ- 
ation, and they had a party at the close of their meeting, 
and grandma was especially invited, and at the meeting a 
child-specialist talked on “So-called Mild Diseases,” and 
grandma fairly gasped when he told that every twenty 
minutes in the United States a little child dies from what 
our grandmothers called “mild diseases,’ and he said it 
was nothing short of wicked to say of any disease, “Let 
him have it and have it over” with, and he said no child 
ought to have measles or whooping cough any more than 
he ought to break his arms and legs just because some 
children do, and he told how in the United States every 
year 8000 children die of measles and 13,000 of whooping 
cough — you know it almost made gradnmother shiver! 
He told, too, that measles were contagious long before they 
broke out, that they were contagious just as soon as there 
was a cold, cough, fever, or catarrhal discharge, and that 
when the measles had disappeared there was still danger 
of contagion as long as there was a cough or catarrhal dis- 
charge. And do you know, that after the Parent-Teacher 
Association, grandmother had a heart-to-heart talk with 
Johnny, and told him he just must stay away from the 
Jones’s and the Smith’s, because he just must not get 
measles or whooping cough, and she and father and mother 
talked about what the war doctors had learned of our 
physically incapacitated boys, that much of the depletion 
of the physically unfit who had to be sent home was trace- 
able to measles and whooping cough in childhood. 

Mother studied balanced rations and she fed Johnny 
coarse bread, vegetables, etc., and made him drink much 
water and milk, because the child specialist said if a child’s 
resist nce was up he would not take children’s diseases. 

Yes, Johnny’s career meant frequent trips to school, 
but was it not fine that mother was a real lady? She did 
not make herself a nuisance by going too often, or by 
being so thoughtless as to stay long after school and keep 
teacher from doing her work and getting out of bad school- 
room air into the fresh air, and making Mr. Janitor grumpy 
and his wife “humpy” because their dinner was late, all 
because a thoughtless mother stayed so long he had to 
wait and wait to clean Johnny’s room. You know janitors 
get tired, too! 

And Johnny “increased in wisdom and stature” because 
of “everlasting team-work.” 
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How to be Happy Though a Substitute 


Linda Connelly Miller 


D° you remember when you substituted in all grades, 
from the first to the eighth, during the spring vacation 

of your last year in normal] school, or during your 
first year of teaching? What a dreadfully nerve-racking 
thing it was! How the boys, and girls, too, took advantage 
of your “innocence” and inexperience! How they put 
things over on you! And how you vowed that if you 
ever secured a position as a regular teacher, nothing in 
the world could entice you into voluntarily becoming a 
“substitute teacher”! 

On the other hand, do you recall your happiness each 
September at being able to make a “fresh start”? And the 
possibility of beginning anew after each Christmas or 
spring vacation was always welcomed, too. After you had 
been teaching two or three months, you may have become 
conscious that you had made false steps somewhere along 
the line and you longed to “start again and do things 
differently.” 

Oh, the importance of beginnings! One of the first 
lessons experience brings a teacher is the vital importance 
of beginning the right wayl 

And this is one of the chief joys of being a substitute. 
You “begin” with different sets of children continually. 
If, by an unfortunate chance, you have had a very unhappy 
day substituting, don’t let that discourage you — sit right 
down and analyze every step of it and see if you can dis- 
cover where things began to go wrong. Can you remember 
what first gave naughty little Billy an opportunity to make 
the class laugh and what made bad Joe defy you openly? 
Even after all your careful analysis, maybe you can’t 
decide just what it was in either case. Does it occur to 
you that maybe the class was bored to death? That 
children who would be good if interested, just naturally 
took advantage of the first interesting thing that occurred? 
Then, having started, they found it was more fun than being 
good and kept right on laughing at Billy and trying to 
outdo him in amusing the class? That was the right 
atmosphere for Billy’s silly action and also it may have been 
the only one in which Joe could have dared to be defiant 
or insolent without having the class jump on him. But 
cheer up, you have a “new beginning” to-morrow and you'll 
profit by to-day’s mistakes. 

Giggling and showing off are very contagious, for the 
children are on a bit of a strain themselves. So put a 
stop to silly giggling at its first appearance by distracting 
the children’s attention. Sometimes just the command, 
“Class, stand!” and then a few deep breathing exercises, 
is enough. You should have a few interesting “tricks” 
up your sleeve for just such an emergency. If this happens, 
no matter what the lesson, start a game that you know 
the children will all like to play (try having a couple of 
games for each lesson in a little note-book to refer to). 
Even though the lesson is not going as you originally in- 

ended, don’t feel worried, for as long as you are holding 
he class interest and directing the attention, the children 
won’t stand for interruptions from bad little Billy and Joe. 
Of course, never use a game that has no real value, for 
children are quick to sense that. 

I know whereof I speak. I’ve been through it all, 
and last year I did what I had vowed I’d never do — 
voluntarily became a substitute teacher — and I enjoyed 
it. I had taught ten years in the second grade, after 
having substituted in all grades. I had always felt that 
that first year had given me enough substituting to last 
me forever. But I was so very happy as a teacher during 
those ten years that, after my marriage, I was actually 
“homesick” for school. When the new school year com- 
menced, I offered myself as a substitute. The principal 
was glad to have me on his list and called upon me a couple 
of times a week thereafter. 


It happened, to my amazement, that my first summons 
was to substitute in English and literature, departmental 
work, from the fourth to the eighth grades! I was a little 
nonplussed (for I hadn’t expected to do any work above 
the primary grades), but I decided to try it, as one day 
couldn’t kill me, no matter how trying. To my delight, 
it was a pleasant experience. Of course, at times, I had to 
admit frankly, “I don’t know, let’s all find out for to- 
morrow.” (You will find that a perfectly safe remark; 
far better than bluffing and possibly being found out by 
the bright pupil and exposed right then or at recess.) 

I knew that the general principles were the same in 
teaching all grades. Arousing and holding the interest of 
the class is the chief one. Getting the potential “bad 
boys” to help you always works, no matter what the age 
of the pupils. Being prepared to really teach the lesson 
is best of all, but usually you have to hurry over to school 
without any warning, so that is out of the question. There- 
fore, the next best plan is to have some things ready to ask 
classes to do which are sure to interest them. For often 
the teacher has left no instruction about advance work. 
(See the few notes from my own note-book at the end of 
this article.) 

I carried a tiny note-book with me, containing a couple 
of good games for each subject, a list of stories which I 
could tell well and knew always interested children, and 
other helpful emergency suggestions. 

The following are a few of the suggestions, amplified a 
little, which helped me. I hope they will prove helpful to 
other substitutes. 


1 When first you enter a room, write your name on 
the board, saying, “I’ll just introduce myself and leave my 
calling card up here in the corner, so you can call me by 
name when you speak to me.” For children are often 
embarrassed by not being able to address the substitute 
by name, and sometimes a giggling, which may develop 
into a contagious disorder, is started by the class hearing, 
“Teacher, teacher,” repeated so many times. Can’t you 
remember how that used to strike you as funny yourself? 
This giving of your name and expecting to be called by it 
increases the dignity of your position. 

2 Ask some leader (whom you think might possibly 
start trouble if he is not “for you”’) to write a list of the 
names of pupils in the order in which they sit, beginning 
with the front seat of each row. This will facilitate your 
calling the pupils by name in recitations or to check in- 
cipient disorder. If you can get the “difficult pupil” to 
do something for you, it usually gives him a kindly feeling 
toward you, for—haven’t you singled him out to help 
you? If there is a probability of your substituting in that 
room, again, keep the list of names and take it with you 
the next time— then your boy will see that you really 
value his help. 


3 Have a list of things in your note-book which you 
know children like to do. Don’t hesitate to have the class 
do one or more of them, if things are not going right, either 
because the teacher hasn’t assigned a new lesson or there 
is a disagreement as to what the assignment is. Having 
three or four eager children trying to tell you where the 
lesson ended yesterday, often starts disorder, if they 
cannot agree. 

4 Dramatize the reading lesson. 

5 Have the class write the description of an object in 
the room. Then let the children read their papers and the 
class guess what object was described. 

6 Have each child write the description of one of his 
classmates and then ask the class to guess whom the 
description fits. 
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7 Have the class think out carefully and write on paper 
the caste and scenes of some favorite story. Urge each 
pupil to select his independently, so there will be a variety 
from which to choose for the class to play. Each child 
should write a list of the characters and opposite each 
character place the name of the child in the class he thinks 
could best act the part. He should also indicate the part 
of the schoolroom he considers the best place for his stage 
and any properties needed to produce it. 

8 By all means keep these papers on file and, if you 
are ever called upon to substitute there again, be sure to 
take them with you and have a couple of the best ones 
acted out, directed by the author. Even though the teacher 
has left a detailed account of things to be accomplished in 
each lesson this time, you will be justified (and amply 
repaid, for the class will do its other work with a greater 
good will on account of this pleasant break in the routine) 
in putting this dramatization in place of the language or 
grammar lesson. In this way you complete your former 
lesson and show the class that the things they do for you 
one day really carry over and count, just as work done for 
their regular teacher. 

9 Charades— treat the same way as the stories in 
7 and 8. 

10 Begin a thrilling story and stop at an exciting 
point, promising to “finish it the last period of school if 
the class earns it by working well and courteously.” For 
instance, such stories as: 


Two in a Sack 

Tongue-cut Sparrow 

Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves 
Seven at One Stroke 

Etc. 


11 Have skeleton programmes for different grades 
which you know you can teach well and enjoy doing, 
to be used if the teacher has left no programime or helpful 
instruction. (This is very frequently the case where 
teachers have become ill suddenly; and sometimes even 
the principal hasn’t that teacher’s programme.) Of course, 
you must always determine the time at which the class has 
recess, dismissal, and any special teachers, so as to be 
ready for them. After that is noted on your schedule for 
the day, fill in the remainder as you wish, disregarding such 
statements as “We always have spelling after recess,” etc. 
If a class is very well disciplined and knows how to conduct 
itself well, you won’t want to change the natural order of 
things. That last suggestion is to be used in case you feel 
an undercurrent of unrest that bodes ill. Bear in mind, 
of course, in making your programme, not to have too long 
periods of concentration. Even the most interesting lesson 
can disintegrate into restlessness, or even disorder, if the 
period is so long as to make the children actually tired of it. 
Remember, also, not to have two hard written lessons 
follow each other without a little relaxation. 

It will never hurt a class to have an entire change of 
programme for one day and you may be able to give the 
children something they never would get otherwise. If it 
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is only the ability to meet an emergency courteously and 
to exercise their self-control and sense of honor, think what 
they have gained! The thing that does hurt a class is to 
have it get the “upper hand,” misbehave, and drive the 
substitute to anger, distraction, or tears. When once the 
children have tasted the fun of being unruly and naughty, 
it will be very much harder for you, or any other substitute, 
the next time. And it makes the teacher’s work, upon 
returning, harder to get the class back to its normal attitude. 
Of course, if you are to fill the teacher’s place for several 
days or more, you must get in touch with her, or her work, 
and continue the regular lessons. But use your own 
methods, in this, too, if hers are not easy for you to assume. 

12 Games 

Spelling — Place a few articles under a cloth, uncover 
them for several seconds, then replace the cloth and have 
the children write a list of the objects they saw. This can 
be used in any grade for spelling, increasing the number of 
objects and difficulty for the upper grades. Vary it some- 
times, if the class is restless and needing exercise, by having 
the children march past the place where the objects are, 
going back to their seats to write the list. 

Language — Make the same arrangements as for the 
above spelling game. Use to teach the use of “see” and 
“saw” thus. Hold the cloth in your hand and ask, “What 
do you see?” having the children write the answer, “I 
see a flag and a ball.” Then place other objects under 
cover, remove it a minute, replace it and ask, “What did 
you see?” Have class write from memory, “I saw a 
and a .” This is helpful in teaching present 
and past tense also. 

After having studied the capital and period at the 
beginning and end of a sentence, this makes a pleasant 
variation of the endless drill necessary to make their use 
automatic. 

By having three or more articles under cover, this gives 
an opportunity to add to the drill necessary to fix the habit 
of placing commas between words in a list, as, “I saw a 
ball, a vase, a penny and a picture under the cover.” 

Arithmetic — Place examples in division (or whatever the 
class is studying) on slips of paper. Put the slips into a 
basket. Have the children march past the basket and 
each draw a slip. After getting his slip, the child should 
go to his seat and work the example it contains. When a 
child has worked his example, let him step into line again, 
return his slip and draw another. 

Writing — Let one child be the teacher and count for 
the class exercises for five minutes. Choose another child, 
from those who have been working the hardest for their 
“teacher,” to replace him. 

And now, if you are substitutingly inclined —or dis- 
inclined — why not sit right down this minute and start 
a note-book? Perhaps some of these suggestions of mine 
may prove useful to you if you put them into your book, 
together with your own best games, stories, and disciplinary 
helps. With them in your book, you can feel prepared to 
face every class confidently, I’m sure. And then you’ll 
find that you, too, can be “happy though a substitute.” 








The Belfry of Mons 


At Mons there is a belfry tall 
That chimes from noon to noon; 

At every quarter of the hour 

It scatters forth a lovely shower 

Of little notes that from the tower 
All flutter down in tune. 


At Mons from out the Market Place 
The streets rise up the hill 
Where ring the chimes that year by year 


Cry out, “Look upward, lads, and cheer! 
For God’s own Kingdom now and here, 
And peace and right good-will.” 


At Mons there lie a mort o’ lads 
A-row and underground, 
That shall not hear the belfry ring 
Nor human voice nor anything, 
Until at the last summoning 
They hear the trumpet sound. 
— Wilfrid Thorley 
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Fairy Tales Illustrated 


M. Barber, England 


: story lesson is perhaps the one which the children 
enjoy best of all, and when the story has been told, 

they. delight in representing it on a large table which 
stands close up to the wall. The teacher uses the wall to 
draw a suitable background for the story. 

The photograph here shown represents the story of the 
“King with the Golden Touch.” It runs as follows: 
King Midas loved gold more than anything else on earth, 
except his duaghter. One day a wonderful stranger came 
to him and said, “Ask what you will and I will grant it.” 
Midas at once asked for the power to turn everything he 
touched into gold. His wish was granted and furniture, 
ornaments, trees, flowers, etc., changed under his magic 
touch. His daughter, finding her sweet-smelling roses had 
become scentless and hard, went to her father for comfort. 
He put his arms around her and his beloved child became 
a golden image. Food and drink turned into hard gold 
in his mouth and the distraught king sadly discovered that 
some of the commonest things on earth are worth far more 
than gold. The stranger now re-appeared and the king 
begged to be released from his magic power. This was 
accomplished by bathing in a stream, and the king restored 
his daughter, a wiser and happier man. 

The castle where the king lived might be made by the 
older children, out of strong cardboard. A group of children 


were anxious to make the castle grounds. They built walls, 
bridges, pathway and gateways of stone (anchor blocks), 
and then set to work to make the stream which runs 
through the lower part of the grounds. Bits of silver 
paper were pasted onto a large sheet of drawing paper 
and when quite dry the winding stream was cut out with 
scissors. The silver stream was then pasted onto the 
table-top, to make it lie quite flat. The taller trees near 
the stream were made from pieces of cardboard dipped in 
green paint and stuck on twigs, these being placed in plasti- 
cine foundations. Branching twigs from the school garden 
were easily made to stand in plasticine to represent the 
rose trees near the garden path and small pieces of golden 
paper were stuck on the prickly ends of the twigs to repre- 
sent the golden roses. Red paper was used in the same 
way for the roses untouched by the king. The king and 
his daughter were small dolls inside the castle. The scene 
looked very real laid on the dark green table-top. 

The table and its background have been used by teacher 
and pupils to great advantage in representing the stories of 
“Jack and the Beanstalk,” “The Frog Prince,” “Hop 
O’ My Thumb,” and several others. A collection of dolls, 
toy animals and houses greatly assists in the building-up 
of these scenes, and the whole idea is so attractive to the 
children as to make it well worth while. 


Drawing Outlines for May 


Elsa Steward Clark, Ohio 


First Week 


1 Fold a nine-inch square into squares and cut them 
apart. Cut the letters MAY. Use the remaining squares 
to cut any letters that are not quite perfect. Mount on 
colored construction paper, preferably light blue. 

2 Ask the children what the month of May means to 
them. Have an original paper cutting lesson, cutting 
anything that is symbolical of the month. Color, and 
paste onto previous lesson. This makes a good room 
border. 

3 Fold and cut a bird house, as illustrated. Great care 
is needed to cut small door which folds down. Color roof 
and base of house red and the house green. A small bird 
may be pasted on the flap. 


Second Week 
1 Make a Mother’s Day booklet of folded green paper. 


Use the pattern for the carnation flower as the stem and 
leaves may be drawn free-hand. If several of the white 
flower shapes are cut and pasted only in the center, it 
makes a realistic looking carnation. Stem and leaves 
should be drawn with dark green crayola, and lettering 
in black or green. 

2 The rabbits enjoy a May-pole dance as much as boys 
and girls. Use real string, extending from the pole to each 
rabbit. This works out well with or without a background. 

3 Paper cutting lesson. Tear green paper for the grass 
and paste onto light blue paper. Cut small flowers from 
pink and yellow paper and paste onto the grass. Cut and 
— butterflies. Paste body onto paper, leaving the wings 
oose. 


Third Week 
1 Make large butterflies, using pattern. If only half 
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the butterfly pattern is given, it may be laid on folded 
paper and cut double. Have each pupil make two butter- 
flies and color. Dictate the correct coloring as the chil- 
dren’s own ideas are not always artistic. Color the butter- 
flies on both sides. Give each child a piece of string. 
Paste the string between the bodies of the butterflies and 
fold back the four wings. Hang these in the windows at 
various lengths. 


2 Make large double birds in the same manner. Blue- 


birds and robins are probably the best. Use a pattern 
that has one extended wing to fold back. 
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3 From folded paper cut a bird’s nest. Color brown 
and cover with darker brown and black strokes to indicate 
twigs. Cut a slit through the fold. Cut tiny birds’ eggs 
and slip into slit. This lesson may also be worked out, 
using a bird instead of eggs. 


Fourth Week 
1 Paint or draw a simple spring landscape. Show a 
child swinging, using -real string for the rope swing. Cut 
the branch and child and paste onto landscape. 
(Continued on page 338) 
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Community Life 
Foreword 


We come now to the closing project for the work of the 
second grade in history, civics, geography. The year has 
been a full one. Doubtless some of the teachers who have 
been following the work, developing the course of study 
as given in this treatment, have sometimes felt a desire to 
linger longer on the working out of some particular project 
than seemed advisable if the course was to be completed 
as given. It is to be hoped that they have felt thus. It 
is to be hoped that the children, too, would have liked to 
linger with each people studied, in turn, longer, much 
longer. 

For it has not been our purpose to exhaust the possibilities 
in any one of these subjects. Certainly it has not been our 
purpose to set before these children comprehensive factual 
studies — factual geography, factual history, and certainly 
factual civics come within the scope of neither the powers 
nor the interests of children of this age. It has been our 
purpose to unfold to the children the simple yet fascinating 
life scroll of each people studied, journeying with them down 
the long, long highway of an ever-advancing civilization, 
meeting with them problem after problem, solving these 
problems, gaining insight and power as we journey onward. 

What are some of the things that have been happening 
to these small voyagers in the meanwhile? 


1 Their powers of observation have been stimulated. 

2 Their perceptive faculties have been quickened. 

3 Their interests have been enlarged, expanded. 

4 A consciousness of kinship with peoples of the past 
and present has been awakened. 

5 Asense of dependence upon nature, with some knowl- 
edge of how its many forces enterinto the various phases 
of our lives, has been fostered. 

6 Man’s work in the developing, controlling, or directing 
of other forces with which he comes in contact to his own 
ends begins to mean something to them. 

7 Some of the slow, onward progress of civilization, 
advancing through the ages, is sensed, and subconsciously, 
at least, a foundation has been laid for a real study of 
history, thinking of it as a window “of the soul, that looks 
out upon the deeds of the race.” 


8 Some historical facts have become imbedded into the 
very groundwork of the minds of these children, some values 


given, which will serve as a basis for future accomplishments 
and judgments. 


9 Reasoning has been called into play many times, and 
resourcefulness and initiative have been called out to meet 
the many problems arising in the life study of these peoples. 


10 Recognition of the fact that man moves onward and 
upward by virtue of his own activity, mental and physical, 
in a material way, necessarily results from the children 
having been called upon to not only suggest ways and means 
of accomplishing certain desired ends that have presented 
themselves, meeting needs as they have arisen, but because 
they have themselves made and done some of the things 
suggested as answers to the problems. 


11 Dimly, perhaps, but certainly, there is a feeling of 
the importance of the growth of law and order, of man’s 
consideration of man. 


12 And pervading all is an alertness, an eagerness to 
know more, and a love for such work as this based on 
Sympathy and understanding. 
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History, Civics and Geography through Life 
Projects XVI 


Blanche Bulifant McFarland, Colorado 
(Grade IT) 


We are ready, now, for one of the most profitable parts 
of the whole study. 

In the first grade, our pupils studied first their own 
home life and followed this with a study of Eskimo life and 
of Japanese life, coming at the end of the session back to 
their own community life. 

In the second grade, we have followed the fortunes of 
man through the various phases of life as lived by pre- 
historic man, as typified by the Tree Dwellers and the 
Cave Men; life as lived by primitive man as typified by 
the Indians and the Arabs; life as lived by a people passing 
from the pastoral into the simpler agricultural stage, as 
typified by the Hebrews. We have seen what it meant 
to a man accustomed to live in a later stage of the agri- 
cultural age, which means a man accustomed to life of a 
much higher degree of civilization, to be cast on an island 
alone, without any of the comforts and conditions of every- 
day home life to which he was accustomed, and how by his 
own skill, ingenuity, perseverance, and painstaking labor 
he made his home and food and dress and life on the island 
conform as nearly as possible to the home and food and 
dress and life that he had known before. 

Hence, we repeat, we are ready now for one of the most 
profitable parts of the entire course, for we are ready to 
come back to the child’s own home and community life, 
to view it in the light of what he has learned, to contrast, 
compare, and in so doing help him to see that the difference 
in his life and the lives of those people he has studied is 
largely that his is the rich heritage of the outreachings and 
the labors of those who faced and solved those problems, 
and others of which we have been studying. 


Community Study 
I How we Live 


Who can name all of the peoples we have studied about? 
Who remembers the names of the people you learned about 
in the first grade? Now Jet’s name them all, and write 
their names on the board. About whom did we study the 
first of this session? Then we’ll write “Tree Dwellers” 
here. About whom did we study next? We’ll write 
“Cave Men” just under “Tree Dwellers” —and so on, 
throughout the list. 

But we are not Hebrews, we are not Arabs, or any of 
these — Ah, John knows. What are we,then? Americans 
— why, certainly! Shall we add “Americans” to our list 
of problems? All right. We'll write it last. Perhaps 
before we finish our study some boy or girl can tell me why 
we put “Americans” at the bottom of the column instead 
of the top. 

What do you remember as the big things, the most 
important things, about the way the Tree Dwellers lived? 
TheCaveMen? TheIndians? TheArabs? TheHebrews? 

Now, if we’ll think for a moment, we shall see that there 
are some certain things that all of these people had — 
that.all people must have. Yes, something to eat — food; 
somewhere to stay — homes, shelter; something to wear — 
clothing. There are other things, too, for al] of them had 
work to do; they soon learned to play games, and to sing 
songs; very soon we find people grouping themselves 
together, and as soon as that is done, we see that they must 
consider each other — there are some things they may do 
and some they may not, and so rules, laws, had to be made 
so that people should know and live up to what was best 
for the group. 

But let us learn more about these big things that you tell 
me all peoples must have. 
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1 Food. 


Who will tell me what the Tree Dwellers ate? 
How did they get their food? Do you suppose they 
were satisfied with just that kind of food? Why? 

Now tell me what the Cave Men ate. Let us note 
the differences in the food of the Tree Dwellers and of 
the early Cave Men. But there is still more difference 
in the food of the Later Cave Men. Yes, they began 
to eat animals, flesh. How was it that these men could 
get the flesh of animals to eat, while the Tree Dwellers 
could not? Later on, the Cave Men did something to 
their food that the Tree Dwellers never could have 
thought of. That’s it— they cooked it. How did 
they cook it? 

What did the Indians eat? Think of all the things 
that Hiawatha had to eat that Bodo never thought of! 
Let us see just how Hiawatha and his people got all 
of these things. How did Nokomis and the other 
Indians prepare their food? How did they serve it? 
What do you suppose Sharptooth would have thought 
if she could have seen Nokomis and her maidens pre- 
paring Hiawatha’s wedding feast? What would Bodo 
have thought if he could have come to the feast? 
Yet there were some ways in which this feast was like 
the feasts the Cave Men used to have after they had 
come in from a successful hunt. Could Bodo have had 
just the same kind of food as Hiawatha? Could the 
very earliest Tree Dwellers have had just the same 
kinds of food? 

What kinds of food do the Arabs have? Just how 
did he get each one of these foods? What foods do 
the Arabs have that the Indians couldn’t get? Why 
is this true? What foods did the Indians have that 
the Arabs cannot have? Why is this true? We shall 
be able to recall some ways in which the preparing and 
serving of the food by these two peoples is alike, and 
some ways in which they differ. 

Now let us think of the food of the Hebrew people, 
how it was cooked, and how it was served. How shall 
we account for the differences as to these things between 
these people and the other peoples? 

And we have Robinson Crusoe to think of, too. 
Let us list the foods that he had. You recall that we 
had some interesting times learning how Robinson 
got his food after the ship’s stores were eaten. Which 
one of the peoples studied had food most nearly like 
Robinson Crusoe’s? 

Suppose you could go to visit each of these peoples, 
in turn. On which visit would you enjoy your food 
the most? Do you think you’d miss anything from 
the diet you are accustomed to? 


Now let us make a list of all the kinds of food we know, 


a What shall we put first, as most important? 
Yes, bread. There are very few meals served among 
us without bread of some sort, and with many of us 
there may be times when very little is eaten at a meal 
except bread. What kinds of bread may we have? 
Of what are the loaf bread, egg-bread, spoon-bread, 
griddle cakes, etc., made? From what is flour made? 
Perhaps you can tell me, one word, a name by which 
wheat and corn and other things of a similar nature 
are called? Perhaps, now, you can also tell me the 
names of some other grains from which bread may be 
made. {How many of us have eaten rye bread? 
Buckwheat cakes? 

How many of us can watch our mothers, or whoever 
does that part of the work, make bread for supper to- 
night, or for breakfast in the morning, so that we may 
learn just how it is done and be ready to tell about it 
to-morrow? All of us can ask questions and learn 
many things that way. 

%, Who is ready to tell from what he learned at home 
just how our bread is made? So many hands! That 
is splendid; for that means you have been actually 
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finding out some things for yourselves and for us, John. 
I think John must have paid close attention to what 
his mother did to be able to tell us so well, don’t you? 
Perhaps some of you saw some other kind of bread 
made, or saw some things done differently from the way 
John told us. Good! Now we shall be ready to 
answer some questions. 

What goes into the bread besides the flour or meal? 
From what is lard made? 

Who makes the bread? Yes, mother or the maid 
or some one whom we may speak of here as the cook. 
Or, perhaps we may get some of our bread from a 
bakery, and we may say it is made by a — baker. 

But where does the cook or baker get the flour or 
the meal to make the bread of? Where does the grocer 
get it? .Where does the miller get the grain to grind 
into flour or meal? Then it all goes back to the 
farmer, doesn’t it? Dear me, what an important man 
in our lives the farmer is! Think what it would mean 
to us if he failed to raise any wheat, or corn, or rye, or 
buckwheat! 

There are some things the farmer must have in order 
to raise these grains. Who knows what these things 
are? Who gave us the fertile soil, and sends us year 
by year the sunshine and the rain? What a wonderful 
world it is and how thoughtful the All Father is of His 
people here to send just the right things to make for us 
what we most need! 

Who raises the hogs from which the lard is made? 
Perhaps the farmer does, or it may be a man who makes 
a business of raising hogs —a stock raiser. But some- 
body has to change the fat of the hog into lard. Who 
does that? 

And some one had to get the salt, and the soda or 
baking-powder ready for use. 

I suppose bread is made in all of our homes. But 
in how many homes is flour made? Meal? At how 
many homes is wheat grown? Corn? Rye? Buck- 
wheat? Some one must see that these things get 
from one place to another — from the places where 
they were grown to the places where the milling was 
done, and then to the stores, and to the people. Let 
us think of the different ways in which this may be 
accomplished. (Horses or mules and wagons, in boats, 
in railroad cars, and auto trucks.) 

Now let us list the names by which all the people 
are called, according to what they do—that is, 
according to their occupations — who make it possible 
for us to have bread. 


That we may have flour or meal: 
Farmers 
Millers 
Railroad men 
Sailors 
Draymen 
Grocers 


That we may have lard: 
Farmer or stock-raiser 


Factory men 
Railroad men 
Sailors 
Draymen 
Grocers 
That we may have salt and baking powder: 
Miner 
Chemist, etc. 
Sometimes yeast is used instead of soda or baking 
powder. — ? 


Sometimes bread is made up with milk. —? 


That we may have these made into bread: 
Cook or baker 
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Paper Dolls of Primitive Man for the Sand Table 


Elizabeth T. Fox, New York 


The Herdsman 


Waist — G ry 


— 


> Belt— Black 


Ro pe —~ Black 
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Hair — Black 


Ah 











Trousers— Brown 


<IO 


Mr ~Black 
Doll-— Cream — me 
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But still we have left out some people that work in 
order that we may have bread. The cook or baker 
must not only mix these things together to make bread, 
he must also cook the bread — usually, bake it. What 
must he have to make the bread up in? To put it in 
for baking? To bake it in? 


(Nore The teacher may go as fully into detail here as cir- 
cumstance makes expedient. However, it is unwise to follow 
out each lead to its final detail, for such a course is apt to create 
confusion in the minds of the children and detract from the 
main points at issue.) 


Now let us see which of the peoples we have studied 
about had bread. Of what did the Indians make their 
bread? Who can tell me just what Nokomis did when 
she made bread for Hiawatha — how she made the 
corn into meal, what she put with the meal, how she 
milled it, how she baked it? Some of us tried this out, 
and made some meal and some bread Indian fashion 
when we studied this. Tell us just what you did, 
Harriet. 

Tell me what kind of bread the Arabs have, and how 
it is made, Janet. 

We learned a number of things about the bread of the 
Hebrews. Tell me what you remember, James. 

I wonder what seems to you the biggest difference 
about the way all of these peoples got their bread and 
the way we get ours? How many different people 
work — how many different kinds of work or occupa- 
pations—in order that the Indians have bread? 
The Arabs? The Hebrews? 

Let us recall just how Robinson Crusoe got his bread 
after the ship’s stores gave out. How many people 
worked for the producing of that bread? How many 
different kinds of work were done? Who did all of 
these? Then one man may be a farmer, a miller, a 
baker, etc. The same man may make the dishes and 
the oven in which the bread is made and baked. 
The same man may get the fuel with which to cook it. 

Let us think of some of the differences between these 
things as Robinson Crusoe did them and as they are 
done to-day. 

Why does not your father do all these things just as 
Robinson Crusoe did, Mary? What do you think 
about that, Harry? What does your father do in- 
stead? Your father, Janet? Your father, Susie? etc. 
Just see how many things would have to go undone 
if each family had to do all these things for themselves! 


b What other kind of food do we usually have at 
our meals besides bread? Well, most of us eat meat 
of some kind at least once a day. Make a similar but 
less detailed study of meat as a food. The points to 
make sure of are: 

Comparisons as to the meats eaten by the other 
peoples studied, and by us. 

How these meats are obtained — Hunting, trap- 
ping, stock-raising, poultry-raising, etc. Why is it 
easier for us to have meat to eat than it was for Hia- 
watha? (The domestication of animals.) Something 
of the things we have learned to do in order that we 
may have these various animals for our needs, following 
up the development as seen among the Arabs and the 
Hebrews. 

Methods of preparing and cooking meats traced. 

How Robinson Crusoe managed all of this. 

The number of people — the occupations carried on 
— who work that we may have the meats that we have. 

Why one man does not do all of this for himself and 
his family. 

c Vegetables. 
d Fruits. 


Follow much the same plan with ¢ and d as with 3, 
always with emphasis on the advancing complexity of 
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life with the multiplying of the things that make up life, 
even the most ordinary things. The various forms of 
preserving foods — meats, vegetables, and fruits es- 
pecially —so that they may be used out of season, 
should be given some consideration, bringing out not 
only the resulting occupations, but also carefully 
showing man’s growing thoughtfulness, care and skill 
in providing for the needs of his family. 

It makes a great deal of difference to some of us 
how our food is served, so suppose we think for a little 
while of some of the changes that have taken place in 
the serving of foods along with the many changes as 
to the foods themselves. 

How was Bodo’s meal served? Hiawatha’s? You 
perhaps remember that in make-believe we had supper 
with an Arab family. How was their meal served? 
How were David’s meals served when he was out with 
his sheep? When he came in to his father’s home in 
town? Let us picture Robinson Crusoe at one of his 
meals. What things are required that our meals may 
be served in such a different way from the ways in 
which these meals were served? Where do we get all 
of these things? Who makes them? Some more 
people to work for us! So many, many people in so 
many parts of the world working for us all the time! 

(Concluded in June) 











Music as a Social Asset 
Frank Merrill 


Music as a social asset is cultivated as an ideal among 
elementary grade pupils. School orchestras, choral clubs, 
concerts, and contests are especially featured by platoon 
schools, each of which have a special music room. The 
platoon organization especially lightens the load of the 
music supervisor, as music is taught by a specially trained 
teacher instead of by many grade teachers who had not 
specialized in music. 
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Writing of Poetry in Intermediate Grades 


Mayme B. Dixon, Ohio 


ITERATURE classes like to write short poems. 
method is: 

1 A stanza of poetry is not acceptable if it does 
not have Thought, Rhythm and Rhyme. Of course, the 
children know what thought means; rhythm is the sting — 
to get them to understand this, I read many poems to them, 
emphasizing very pronouncedly the rhythm. Rhyme is 
very easily understood by selecting some word, such as 
“clear,” and asking for words that rhyme with it, such as 
near, dear, fear, etc. So much for the foundation. 

2 I then explain that the very simplest form of poetry 
is composed of two lines to a stanza — having the terminat- 
ing word of each line rhyme. 

3 Lalways give them one certain, main thought, to carry 
through their poem, and all poems are finished right here 
in class during the one period, which is thirty minutes. 

During the first month of school, and after I had worked 
with them for one period, on what I call the “foundation,” 
I had them write a little poem on “School.” This year we 
have the Platoon System in Mason School, for the first 
time. Its newness is readily seen in the following three 
stanzas which I received from the 4B and 4A Groups: 


My 


4A — September is here, and so is school, 
And things are all different at Mason School. 


4A — We pass from one room to the other, 
And sometimes meet our little brother. 


4B — The thing I like best in this school, 
Is the Literature Room, nice and cool. 


The children love this work — it is so simple that I feel 
any teacher can be successful — but she must be enthusiastic 
about jt. I aim to have one day a month for writing poems. 

You might be interested in some of my other results. 
In October we wrote about “The Leaves.” 


The leaves all flutter to the ground, 
There they play and dance around. 
ARLE BACHTEL, 4A 


The leaves are falling down 
On the cold bare ground. 


In their coats of yellow and red, 
They do not like to go to bed. 
CLARA SLusser, 4A 


The leaves are all a-flying, 
They left their trees a-crying. 


The birds have left their nests, 
They say the South is best. 


Soon the snow-flakes will fall 
And make a high snow wall. 
FRED MILtErR, 4B 


October is here, 
The trees can’t bear 
To lose their leaves, 
So try to help them, gentle breeze! 
ALBERT Kemp, 6A 


This morning I saw some tinted leaves, 
That were still hanging on the trees; 

But most of them were on the ground, 
And the trees were left all bare and brown. 


Yes, some tinted leaves are on the ground, 
The trees are left all bare and brown; 
Soon there will be no leaves at all, 
Because winter will,soon end the Fall. 


( Have dozens that are equally good.) 


You see the couplet idea has been carried throughout 
all their poem work. Next semester I shall take up the 


four-line stanza — every other line rhyming. I feel that 
the children have taken on a new interest in the learning 
of their regular requirement of poems. 

In my 4B group, I have one little girl in whom I am 
especially interested. She has written very good poems 
while in class and many while at home. I am encouraging 
her along this line because I feel that she has ability. 
In giving the poems to the class I told her to explain just 
where she got the thought for the poem. She said, “ My 
little sister made me think of this one: 


“*A little girl with yellow hair, 
And eyes so blue and face so fair; 
She plays in the deep box of sand, 
With white and dimpled hands. 


“And this one made me think of a little boy who lives 
across the street and is always pouting: 


“When I was but a little lad, 
They always thought that I was mad, 
Because I thought it was cute to pout, 
With my mouth a-sticking out.” 
LILLIAN LEA, 4A 


Transposition of Prose into Poetry 


I have followed this line of work in my 4A and 5B by 
transposing the story of “Rumpelstiltskin” from prose 
into poetry. We used the edition found in Elson’s Fourth 
Reader. We took the first line of each stanza almost 
verbatim from the reader. We simply carried out the 
method which I have used all the term. With two 4A’s 
and two 5B’s, we worked up the poem in three periods 
each, or twelve lessons in all. 

After the poem was completed, we worked out the story 
by means of shadow pictures. 

The characters were selected — using children with very 
good profiles — so the outline of the shadows would be as 
distinct as possible. The king and queen wore crowns. 
Rumpelstiltskin wore a brownie suit and a high peaked 
hat. For the baby we used a doll with a long dress. We 
had an old-fashioned spinning wheel which showed up 
very effectively in the pictures. 

A sheet was stretched at the front of the stage — the 
room was in darkness, except for one strong extension 
light, which I placed at the back of the stage (about fourteen 
or fifteen feet from the sheet) a few inches from the floor. 
The farther the light was back of the sheet, the better the 
shadows. 

Then I had the different children (selecting the best and 
clearest voices) come to the side of the platform and give 
from two to three stanzas of the poem as best suited to the 
picture being shown on the sheet. In this way a great 
number of pupils were included in the production... 

The children were very enthusiastic about it from the 
beginning of the poem-writing up to the finish of the 
shadow pictures. 

(At the close of the production another teacher came to 
me and said, “Tell me just how you worked out your 
poem.” I explained to her just as I have here. Since 
then she has worked up the story of “The Little Pine Tree” 
ir.to a poem and is very much delighted with the method.) 


Rumpelstiltskin 


There was once a miller who went to a king, 

He said, ‘‘My daughter can do wonderful things. 
*Tis a pity to leave this good straw in the fold, 
My daughter can spin straw into gold.” 


“Bring your daughter to me,” the king then replied, 
“‘T will have a room all set aside, 

Where she shall spin, as you have said, 

Until all my straw is fine gold thread.” 
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The miller was very much frightened, indeed, 

But took her to the castle upon a white steed. 

The king said to the maiden, “You must spin this straw 
Or lose your head by a very sharp saw.” 


The maiden wept till her eyes were red, 

Because she could not spin straw into golden thread, 
When all of a sudden she heard the door creak, 

And into the room, saw a little man sneak. 


“*What is the matter, why do you cry? 
Come, dear child, and tell me why.” 

“‘The king has ordered this straw to be spun 
Into gold, before the setting sun.” 


“What will you give if I spin it for you?” 
“Oh, I’ll gladly give you my necklace new, 
If this heavy task for me you will do.” 


The dwarf sat down at the spinning wheel, 

And very happy the maid did feel. 

He spun and spun the straw into gold, 

Took the necklace, said ‘‘Good-bye,” and hopped out very bold. 


By daybreak the king was already there, 
Could hardly believe his eyes, I declare. 
But this only made him want more gold, 
So he took her into a larger fold, 

Where she must spin more straw into gold. 


She knew she must do as the king had said, 
And wept again till her eyes were red. 
Then in hopped the dwarf so very bold 
And offered to spin more straw into gold. 


“What will you give this time if I spin?” 
“T’ll give you my ring with a large diamond in.” 
So the dwarf sat down again at the wheel 
And happy again the maid did feel. 
He spun and spun the straw into gold — 
Took the ring, said, “Good-bye,” and hopped out very bold. 


But the greedy king still wanted more gold, 
So he took her into a larger fold. 

“Tf you spin this straw into golden thread, 
I will make you my lovely queen,” he said. 


The king had not been gone very long 

When in hopped the dwarf with his merry song. 
“What will you give me this time if I spin?” — 

But the maiden had nothing more for him. 


“T have a plan, if a promise you’ll make 
That I your first-born child shall take.” 
The maiden said, “I will never be queen, 
For the king to me is very mean.” 


So the dwarf sat down again at the wheel, 

And very happy the maid did feel; 

The king’s eyes glistened when he saw the gold, 
And he began to prepare for a wedding bold. 


As time went on a babe was born, 
The queen said, “I shall never again mourn.” 


She had forgotten what the dwarf had said 
When he spun the straw into fine gold thread. 


Just at that moment the door flew open, 

And in hopped the dwarf with eyes wide open. 
“What do you want?” said the queen with fear — 
“T want the babe you promised last year.” 


“Take anything else but leave me my child, 
Said the unhappy queen, almost wild. 
The kind-hearted dwarf felt so sorry for her, 
And said, “I’ll give you one chance more, if you prefer. 


‘**The child shall be yours if you guess my name,” 
Said the kind-hearted dwarf to the worried dame. 
He hopped out again, the same way that he came. 


The queen could not sleep, she was thinking in vain, 
For she hoped she could guess the little dwarf’s name. 
In the morning he came hopping in thro’ the door, 
And the queen guessed names, till she knew no more. 


“No, it is not,” said the little man. 
Then the queen grew anxious, and with trembllng hand, 
Sent messages out over the land. 


All came back without any new names, 
Except one messenger whose name was James. 
He alone had a story to tell — 

Of what he had heard in a mountain dell. 


There on the edge of a dark pine wood, 
Danced a little man as fast as he could. 

A baker by trade, and he held on his head 
A tray of nice fresh loaves of bread. 


And as he danced he sang this song: 
“To-day I brew, to-night I bake, 
To-morrow I shall the queen’s child take, 
For guess as she may, she can never know 
That my name is Rumpelstiltskin, O.” 


She clapped her hands with delight — 

For she knew the dwarf would come that night. 
She felt sure Rumpelstiltskin was the name 

Of the little dwarf who always came. 


Early next morning he hopped in with a grin, 
With a soft white blanket to wrap baby in. 
For he was kind-hearted and would not dare 
To have the child chilled by the damp cold air. 


He spread out the blanket and turned to the queen, 
Saying quite gaily, ‘Have you guessed my name?” 
The queen was smiling, but pretended to guess, 

“Ts it William? or John? or George? or Les?” 


“No,” said the dwarf, hopping on one foot and then the other, 
As he prepared to take the babe from the mother. 

“Then Rumpelstiltskin your name must be,” 

‘‘The witches have told you,” was all he could say, 

“Oh, bother the witches!” she heard the dwarf scream, 
As he hopped out the door and was never again seen. 


Sleep Song 


Eleanor Bigbee, Rhode Island 





When the little children sleep' 
Little stars? are waking, 

Angels’ bright from heaven come, 
And the morn‘ is breaking. 


Directions 


1 Join hands as in prayer and rest against left cheek, bending head 


to left. 
2 Point to the stars with right hand. 
3 Extend arms over head and look up. 
4 Bring arms sideways down gracefully, looking from left to right. 
5 Put left hand over the eyes in a watchful manner. 


They will watch’ the livelong night, 
By their beds® till morning light. 
When the little’ children sleep 
Stars* and angels watch do keep. 


6 Point to the side with the right hand. 

7 Repeat direction 1. 

8 Extend arms overhead and look up, bringing them gracefully to 
the sides. 

This song, when sung at the close of school hours, has a 
very quieting effect on the children and is especially adapted 
to Grades I and II. 
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Silent Reading Cards 


Mary Ball, Iowa 


Set I — Basic Words 


What do these words remind you of? 
Massasoit 
Bradford 
Mayflower 
Miles Standish 
Plymouth 

Mt. Vernon 
Washington 
Kentucky 
Lincoln 

Valley Forge 
Columbus 
Italy 


Pm SCMNO UR we 


These cards were used as a “memory list” to aid in our 
history work. The list grew with the historical facts 
learned. 


Set II — Basic Questions 


What do Indian squaws do? 
What do Indian braves do? 
Plant corn 

Fish 

Swim 

Weed gardens 

Carry the heavy burdens 
Take care of baby 

Go to war 

Dance war dances 
Smoke peace pipes 

10 Build the fires 

11 Paint their faces 


OONIMPU-P WN 


The question is flashed and all children having correct 
answers come to the front of the room. The responses are 
given with the correct placing of “and.” “Indian squaws 
plant corn, hoe gardens, take care of baby and build the 
fires.” 


Set III 


What do Indians use for 
Canoes 

Wigwams 

Cradles 

Arrows 

Bows 

Arrow heads 
Blankets 

Dishes 

Clothing 


OONIMHSP oP WN 


10 Moccasins 
11 Baskets 


The materials are on separate cards, as: 


Clay 

Ash wood 
Qak wood 
Deer skin 
Beads 
Wool 
Flint 
Feathers 
Birch bark 
Rushes 
Reeds 


The material is brought up as the object is flashed. 


Set IV — Number Cards 























Five quarts and four quarts are quarts. 

Nine dolls and six dolls are dolls. 

Six stars and seven stars are stars. 

Four violets and three violets are violets. 

Ten children and four children are children. 
Six bottles and five bottles are bottles. 
Three dolls and eight dolls are dolls. 

On small cards the figures are printed. These are brought 


up quickly as the cards are flashed. 


Set V — Right and Wrong Conduct Cards 


“Right” and “wrong” are printed on tiny cards and 
flashed in answer to these statements: 


Hurt the feelings of others. 

Force everyone to play the game you wish. 
Give your seat to an old person. 
Enter the room in a noisy manner. 
Crowd people off the walk. 

Be on time. 

Tell nice things about people. 

Touch all the cake on the plate. 

Ask people what their clothes cost. 
10 Tell the truth. 

11 Crowd in ahead of where you belong. 
12 Cry for what you want. 

13 Throw waste paper on the floor. 

14 Rush in front of ladies. 

15 Interrupt people who are talking. 


COON WN 
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Set VI — Plurals 


Teacher flashes the singular form. Children bring up 
the plural form. 


cow — cows 

ox — oxen 

tooth — teeth 
calf — calves 
loaf — loaves 
foot — feet 

man — men 
woman — women 
child — children 
goose — geese 
box — boxes 


Set VII — Cards used to Illustrate the Compara- 
tive Degree 
Who is the taller, John or Ezra? 
Which is the more beautiful, a rose or a dandelion? 
Which is the more, a quart or a pint? 
Which is the younger, a baby or a man? 
Which is the farther away, London or Iowa City? 
Which is the less, a dollar or a dime? 
Which is the heavier, iron or paper? 
Which smells the sweeter, a rose or an onion? 
Which is the faster, a horse or a cow? 


CODNAPRWHH 


—_ 
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Set VIII — Words Commonly Associated 


Children supply the missing words. 
Comb and 
Bread and 
Ice cream and 
Washing and 
Knife and 
Table and 
Pencil and 
Hammer and 
Pork and 
Soap and 
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Set IX — Thermometer Set 


A large cardboard thermometer was made with a red 
sliding slip to represent mercury. This slip is placed to 
represent the temperature asked for on the cards. 


Basic Card. Make the thermometer register: 
Ten below zero. 

Six above zero. 

Zero. 

Summer heat. 

Freezing point. 

The temperature of our room. 


Oourwhdore 


A Primary Number Chart 


L. P., Pennsylvania 


VERY teacher in the primary grades realizes the 
importance and the necessity of plenty of effective 
seat work, that can be quickly and easily assigned. 

The accompanying little Number Chart supplies this 
need in an endless variety of ways. It is always ready 
and consumes a very small amount of blackboard space. 
If the latter is at a premium, the chart can be made from 
heavy cardboard, with numbers cut from a large calendar. 

The chart gives practice in the whole four fundamental 
operations, addition, subtraction, multiplication and divi- 
sion. Besides supplying effective seat work, it can be used 
in quick oral drill, permitting the class to socialize the 
recitation, and allowing the teacher to rest her voice. 

The chart involves every combination and mechanical 
operation all through both second and third grades, and 
requires little preparation on the part of the teacher. 


How to Make the Chart 


Draw an oblong on the board, preferably, 36 inches wide 
and 30 inches high. Fill in with spaces 4 inches wide and 
3 inches high. This gives 9 spaces across the top and 
10 spaces in depth. The chart can be extended below as 
the class progresses. In these spaces fill in, with white 
crayon, all the prime numbers from 1 to 89, as in Chart I, 
leaving blank the spaces for the composite numbers to be 
filled in later. 


First Process for Seat Work: Addition 


Tell the class to write on their papers the numbers in each 
space, one row across their papers at a time. 

To these numbers add 2 to each, making a row of little 
addition examples, as: 


1 2 3 + 
2+ 2+ 2+ 2+ 


3 4 65 6 


etc. 


Again, the added number may be placed above the number 
copied from the space, as: 


2 
1 


bo bo 
W bo 
bo 


etc. 


Later 3, 4, 5, etc., to 9, can be added to the space number, 
placing the number above or below the added number as. 
the teacher directs. Likewise, larger numbers may be 
added, as, 23, 45, 67, etc., to the space number. 

As the class progresses in addition, two or more numbers. 
may be added to the space number. For example, the 
teacher may place two or more numbers on the blackboard,, 
as: 

23 
46 


and tell the class to add the space number, making a row 
of addition examples, as: 


23 23 23 
46 46 46 
2+ 3+ 4+ etc. 


The size of the addition examples may be enlarged in- 
definitely by simply placing two or more numbers on the 
blackboard, each process involving a different combination. 

To avoid monotony, vary the order of procedure from the 
chart. One day, take the numbers going across the rows, 
another, down: another, up: or begin at the ninth row and 
go down, or across: or at 89 and go up, or across, etc. 


Second Process: Subtraction 


In the same way, the chart can be used in subtraction; 
having the class subtract 1, 2, 3, 4, etc., from the numbers 
in the spaces. Direct the class to omit the numbers in the 
upper row which are smaller than the number to be sub- 
tracted. For example, if 3 is to be the number subtracted, 
omit 1 and 2. 
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Third Process: Multiplication 


By this time the class will be getting curious about the 
blank spaces. As the multiplication tables are started, 
fill in the composite numbers in some bright color, orange 
or yellow. After having taught 2 X 2 = 4, write 4 in its 
place in color. When 6 is taught, fill in the colored 6 and 
teach its factors, 2 XK 3 = 6,3 KX 2 = 6,. So on through 
the table, fill in the bright colored numbers as they are met. 
When the third multiplication is taught, fill in the new 
numbers and have the class factor them both orally and 
for seat work. In factoring, write all factors learned, for 
example: 


12=2xX6 igs = 2x9 
6X 2 9X2 
3X4 3 X 6 
4X3 6X3 
In the fourth table, on learning 4 X 6 = 24, factor 24 
thus: 
24 = 2 X 12 
12X 2 
3X 8 
8X 3 
4X 6 
6X 4 


Thus, in this way, the desire to fill in the blank spaces 
arouses the desire to learn the multiplication fact, and makes 
the impression all the deeper. 

After the mechanical process of multiplicction is taught, 
seat work can be assigned by simply telling the class to 
make little multiplication examples of the chart numbers 
by multiplying each by 2, later by 3, 4, etc., up to 9, as 
the tables are taken up, going across, down, up, or reverse 
(backwards or upwards). When multiplying by two digits, 
the work can be enlarged accordingly. 


Fourth Process: Division 


After short division has been taught, little examples may 
be given in the same manner, dividing by 2, 3, 4, etc., as 
the work advances. As the blank spaces are filled in, both 
white and colored numbers may be used in all processes. 

In the early stages of the work, I assign a definite number 
of rows from the chart, to be done on the papers, probably 
three or four rows. Soon the children will go on themselves, 
trying to complete all the rows, keeping them happily 
occupied and affording excellent practice. 


Arrangement of the Children’s Papers 


In order to give definiteness of arrangement to the child’s 
paper, I take a period to show the class just how to arrange 
the work on the papers. 

I usually have the class draw lines down their papers the 
width of the ruler apart. If rulers are not used, fold the 
paper in sections through the length. This gives a definite 
amount of space for each exercise, and enables the 
teacher to see at a glance just how much work has been 
done. 

For the correction of work, I have the class read in turn 
each exercise and its answer. This involves but a few 
minutes, requires closest attention, gives quick oral drill, 
creates the auditory impression and cultivates the desire 
to complete all the exercises, thus developing both rapidity 
and accuracy. Those having errors or omissions may be 
trapped. I look at the work occasionally to encourage 
neatness rather than for the correction of work. 

The plan is very simple and work can be assigned with 
just a word from the teacher. It gives thorough and 
effective traming in number combinations through efficient 
seat work, besides keeping the children enjoyably occupied. 
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Width, 36 inches; height, 30 inches; each square 3 inches high and 
4 inches wide. 
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Number Chart, as it will look at first 
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When finished. The colored figures are here shown in italic. 





Some Devices or Games That 


Have Helped Me 
Marie A. Smith, Arizona 
Spelling 


Interest was lagging in my spelling classes. I divided 
them into two divisions. When class came the next day, 
I had a poster made for each division, with a fence on it. 
I explained that each perfect lesson would place a cat on 
the fence for that division. This was in October. In 
November we had a Turkey Poster. One can vary it 
according to the month you are using it. During the 
contest, our poster corner was the center of interest, many 
children from other rooms visiting us to see how the divi- 
sions were progressing. 


Direction Game 


I place four chairs, one at each side of the room, and 
name them East, West, North, South. When I say, “Helen, 
you are Mrs. North; John, you are Mr. West,” they are 
supposed to take the chair of that name. After playing it 
for some time they can readily chainge chars. 


Tardiness 


Never before did I have so much tardiness. Scolding, 
punishing, etc., did not seem to cure the disease. So I 
tried something else. Those who were on time each day 
could spend the last five minutes of the day reading from 
library books, cutting some object, coloring, or anything 
they cared to work at. Since introducing this period, I 

ave had a remarkable reduction in tardy marks. 
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A Spring Project 
Lucy L. Culpepper, North Carolina 


PROJECT which my second and third graders have Why the Moming Glory Climbs 
always enjoyed, and which, I feel sure, was of some The Birds of Killingworth 
benefit to each one, was on Birds and Bird Life. 
My aim in this work was to make the children realize Written Language 
the importance of protecting and preserving the birds, 1 Dictation lessons on facts Jearned about birds 
because of their goodness to us in protecting our food stuffs 2 Writing original compositions 
and all plant life. I gave this work during the first weeks 3 Writing riddles about birds 
of early spring, when the birds were coming back to North 
Carolina. By starting early the children had plenty of Picture Story 
time to study each bird as it made its appearance and to The Song of the Lark 
become thoroughly familiar with this friend before a new 
one appeared. The following is an outline of the informa- 


a - Construction Work 
tion given out by the teacher, its sources, and the type of 


work with which the children responded, and so happily - se eat - on - booklet 
and freely that they never really stopped studying birds, 3 Medel suits and Game fom ce 
which was one of my objects in promoting this work. 4 fieew bed nent ak eggs y 
5 Build and paint real bird-houses 
I Homes 
1 Nests (grasses, hair, mud) Poster 
b es penn “<a Birds Help Us to Have (Flowers) 
I ” ssa (Flowers cut from colored paper and pasted in a basket, 
ee whichfis mounted on cardboard, word “flowers” 
Il Food omitted. . Words for poster cut free-hand.) 
1 Insects : Music | 
Ae geal ae 1 How Do Birds Build Their Nests? 
— 2 Whippoorwill Song (There’s a cry —) 
3 Pretty Little Bluebird 
Language and Nature Study 4 There’s a Wee Little Nest 
Poems 5 Woodpecker Song (There’s some one tapping on the 
Bluebird Poem maple tree) 
“T know the song” 
“T have a secret” Bird Calls 
“The Merry Brown Thrush” Robin Whippoorwill 
; Bluebird Bobwhite 
Stories . . 
Why the Robin’s Breast is Red Ar ithmetic 
The Red-headed Woodpecker 1 If one bird-house cost $2.75, what would three cost? 
Indian Story «bout Origin of Birds 2 If a robin eats 280 bugs and a jay 195,Swhich eats 
The Man Who was Fed by Birds most? 











Marsh School of Monte Vista, Colorado, holds an annual May Day Festival in which each child in the school takes part 
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3 Ifa thrush eats 168 worms and a jay 278, how many 
do both birds eat? 


Incidentally, the children always learn lots of spelling. 
By changing the wording of the examples, they are interested 
in doing the same kind over and over again and get the 
drill and practice in performing these three operations. 

For help in getting up this project, I referred to Govern- 
ment Bulletins Nos. 493, 497, 506, 775 and 630; Public 
Schoo] Methods and Bird Guide. 





A Practical Project 


Minet Blackwell Moore, New Jersey 


Fire Prevention Talks — One hour per month. 
How shall we make them interesting? 


In the third grade we used for our slogan, “An ounce 
of prevention is worth a pound of cure.” 

In addition to the customary talks concerning care of 
rubbish, matches, etc., the pupils told of accidents at home 
caused by using kerosene to light fires, placing lamps near 
thin curtains, etc. 

Personal experience included a report given by a little 
girl who, one afternoon, saw smoke pouring from the window 
of a vacant building next to the fire-house. Knowing there 
was always some one in the fire-house, she ran in and told 
the watchman of the smoke. The building (an old frame 
one) was destroyed, but adjoining property was saved. 

Many talks referred to our friends, the brave firemen, 
the necessity of turning in an alarm as quickly as possible 
and the way to act in order to help the firemen instead of 
hindering them. 


Our Rhyme 


In fire prevention we all believe, 

But proper instruction we must receive, 

So if a fire breaks out, we’ll know what to do, 
As pupils, nurses and firemen, too. 


During Fire Prevention Week we worked out our project 
in the playground, and as the parents of most of the children 
work in a nearby factory, we decided to be “grown-ups” 
and have the scene of the fire there. 

The angles of the schoo] building enabled us to have the 
factory where the children placed there did not show. 
A paper sign, bearing the word, “Factory,” in large letters, 
marked the entrance. 

Eleven boys were chosen for firemen, some being strong 
enough to carry out the injured. They made what they 
called “‘firemen’s hats,” by pinning sheets of paper over 
their caps. The Chief provided himself with a badge and 
also a lantern, which he insisted fire chiefs carry in Scotland, 
where this boy was born. 








After our first day’s practice, the nurses asked if they 
might wear Red Cross veils and use real roller bandages. 

One pupil was selected to walk toward the factory, 
look up and see smoke, then run back to where a fire-box 
containing a bel] had been fastened to the fence. 

As soon as the bell sounded, the fire-truck rushed to the 
scene of the fire. Part went through the motions of 
spraying the building and others carried out the injured. 
Upon reaching a safe place, those needing first aid were 
attended to by the nurses, who showed considerable ability 
in bandaging eyes, hands, etc. The uninjured marched 
from the factory. 


Points covered: 


Use of Fire-alarm Box. 
Fire Dril). 
First Aid. 


Discussion: What caused the fire? 
Some one disobeyed the rules of the factory, “Strike 
no matches,” “No smoking,” etc. 


A Third Year Project 


Lulu E. Balz, Indiana 


One of the greatest incentives toward individual develop- 
ment and expression is the project problem. By the 
project problem I mean one that grows naturally out of 
some situation that presents itself to a class. 

In a third grade, we were cutting animal forms as our 
art work. Ourproblem in paper construction was to make 
houses for these animals. The suggestion that we have 
a circus parade as our project problem was the result of a 
lesson in cutting the forms of animals seen in the circus. 
Immediately all became interested in getting an animal 
that would be good enough to be used in our parade. 
The problem of proportion entered into the work, for the 
animals must be the right size for the cages, and those 
animals walking in the parade must be in proper proportion 
to the wagons. 

In making our cages, we had a real need for learning to 
use the ruler accurately. Also, we were taught a lesson 
in patience, and many had to make a second attempt 
before the measurements were perfect and a wagon was 
produced that was usable. In this work pupils who shone 
in no other lessons were called upon for help by some who 
had been Jeaders in other subjects. A spirit of service and 
an appreciation of the slower pupils were strengthened 
through this work. 

When a little group had a wagon ready to place on the 
long board at one side of the room, interest became en- 
thusiasm. Gradually the parade grew longer and more 
interesting as different groups or individuals suggested new 
things to be added. When the work drew near completion, 
the thought occurred to some one that there should be 
people to watch the parade; oh, yes, and they must have 
some policemen! 

The only reason that wedidn’t make the circus grounds in 
our sand-tableis the fact thatschoolclosed. Many expressed 
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regret that vacation was at hand and we could do no more 
toward our circus. The last week of school was chosen to 
have circus day. We had red lemonade and sold it at five 
cents a glass. At this time, we used paper money and 
learned to count change. I have taught “making change” 
to many schools,{but never before was it so easy to teach. 
This work took weeks, and during that time timid pupils 
became so interested that they left their seats after their 
work was finished and busied themselves working with the 
parade. We became better acquainted than we could 
possibly have become without our delightful project. 











Furnishing a Playhouse 


(A First Grade Project) 


The Making of a Rug for the 
Playhouse 


Natalie Simison and Marie Cowles 
First Grade Teachers in Claiborne School, Mobile, Alabama 


HE annual county fair is held in our city early in the 
school year. Our class wanted to exhibit a play- 
house and a rug was necessary to the complete furnish- 

ing. The classes decided, after much discussion, to make 
a rag rug. 

The first problem was, “What pattern to be used?” 
The children described various patterns they had seen, 
the teacher giving the names as she could. Finally, the 
“Hit and Miss” pattern seemed to please the majority. 
These discussions were in the early morning group periods. 
Every child brought materials and cut it in strips one inch 
wide and of varying lengths. They learned the sailor’s 
knot and made the short strips into longer strips for weav- 
ing. Light and dark colors were used alternately. 

The second problem was the equipment. A visit was 
made to a cloth mill, and looms were examined. The loom 
was made on a small table. Nails were placed at intervals 
across the ends of the table and strung with cotton cord 
back and forth the length of the table. The children agreed 
that the nails be placed one inch apart and that the cord 
be wrapped around the head of each nail two or three 
times. 

The children worked in small groups; usually two chil- 
dren to the group and never more than four. They wove 
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before and after school and in free periods, as well as in the 
hard work periods. 

The child’s aim in this project was to make the play- 
house complete for the big fair, and the teacher’s aim was 
toSdevelop the hand and finger muscles because of the 
writing, which is to be taken up later in first year. 

In the language period, we secured an expression from 
each child about the rug and wrote it upon the board. 
From these, we chose the following sentences to form a 


story, which was printed on tagboard and used as a reading 
chart. 


Our Rug 


Our rug is made of rags. 
The rags come from home. 
We cut strips one inch wide. 
We cut a hole in each end. 
We made sailor knots. © 
Our pattern is “Hit and Miss.” 
We wove the rug on the table. 
Our rug is for the playhouse. 
We will show it at the fair. : 
In displaying the rug, we used sample strips and sailor 
knots and pasted one on the side of the chart for decoration. 
We had snapshots taken of the rug in different stages and 
used these also as decorations on the chart. We felt these 
illustrations of the class at work would give the personal 
touch so much appreciated by these little people. 
Every phase of our school work was correlated with 
the project: reading, English, numbers, hygiene, vocabulary, 
spelling and writing. 


Reading 


The chart of nine sentences was taught as a reading 
lesson. Recognition of the following groups of words was 
part of the preparation: 


rag rug “Hit and Miss” 

pull through over and under 

pattern cut the holes 

cut for the fair 

came from home wove the rug 
English 


Oral Language — Conversations each day on the making 
of the rug under the following headings: 


Who brought the materials? 
How to cut the strips. 

Where to put the holes. 

The pattern, “Hit and Miss.” 


ewe 


Written Language 
The development of the story. 


Numbers 


1 Study of the foot rule. 

Each child measured and made an individual rule 
of paper. 

2 Study of inch measurement. 

They used the rules in the measurement of the 
strips. 

3 Counting. 

They counted colors, strips, children who brought 
material and the number of cords which made 
the warp. 

4 The number of days on which we wove the rugs were 
counted and recorded. 


Hygiene 


Rag rugs are washable, therefore desirable in the house 
Lessons of comfort and cleanliness developed from this 
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Vocabulary 
rag rug cloth 
“Hit and Miss” material 
weave measured 
wove over and under 
loom Gulf Coast Fair 
strips table 
cut scissors 
colors needle 
goods thread 
sailor’s knot weaving 
cut the holes pull through 
tie use the end of the strip 


Writing and Spelling 


The writing and spelling lessons were made of the easy 
words of the vocabulary. 

The actual time put upon the project was three school 
weeks. 

The chart and the completed rug and the outline of the 
subject matter as derived from the project, was exhibited 
at the Fair and the children had the satisfaction of taking 
their parents and friends to see their own handiwork. 


A May Project 
Annebelle K. Bucknam 


T is difficult to tell which of the seasons furnishes the most 
enjoyment to the children, for every season is full and 
running over with life and laughter and good cheer, 

if we will just have it so. There is enough to fill every 
home and every schoolroom and still there will be plenty 
left for all. 

This is especially true of the month of May, whose sweet 
balmy days foretell and herald the coming summer. Birds 
and flowers, fields and gardens are all subjects of newly 
awakened interest just now. 

The many duties of the farmers call for more than a 
passing attention. Perhaps we have stressed the life of 
the farmer during the autumn with its harvest season. 
We should not forget to emphasize the days of toil for us 
that long precede the ingathering of the harvest. 

A feature of the farm life that particularly appeals to 
little children is the growth and development of the little 
chickens. 

If it is not possible to visit a farm several times, at least 
bring two or three chickens to live for a little while in the 
schoolroom. The boys can construct a nice little house 
for them from any wooden box, and the children take turns 
caring for them and feeding them. 

The life story of the little chick is completely and simply 
told in this little poem by Poulsson, which is used as a 
finger play. The lines themselves suggest the different 
positions of the fingers. 


Good old Mother Hen sits here on her nest, 
— the eggs warm beneath her soft breast, 
aiting, waiting, day after day. 


Hark! there’s a sound she knows very well; 
Some little chicks are breaking the shell, 
Pecking, pecking, pecking away. 


Now they’re all out. Oh, see what a crowd! 
Good Mother Hen is happy and proud, 
Cluck-cluck, cluck- cluck, clucking away. 


Into the coop the mother must go; 
But all the chickens run to and fro, 


Peep-peep, peep-peep, peeping away. 


Here is some corn in my little dish; 

Eat, Mother Hen, eat all that you wish, 
Picking, picking, picking away. 

Happy we'll be to see you again, 

Dear little chicks and good Mother Hen! 
Now good-by, good-bye for to-day. 


As the children feed the hen and chickens, they like to 


sing.or repeat this: 


Come, Biddy, come, Speckle, come chick-a-chick-chick, 
And old Cock-a-doo-dle, come running, quick, quick! 


Come, Whitey, fly down from your nest in the hay, 
Where you have been patiently sitting all day. 


You dear baby chicks, with your tiny peep, peep, 
All cuddled ’neath mother hen, going to sleep. , 


See, here is your supper of yellow corn bread, 
Now eat it, and then you can all go to bed. 


Choose one of the larger children to represent the hen 
and a number of smaller ones may be the chickens. Four 
children form a gate, which swings open at the fourth line 
of the song. As the children scatter imaginary crumbs, 
the chickens run around and feed, the hen helping them. 
Finally, the hen calls them to her and all crowding around 
her, go to sleep. 


See the chickens round the gate, 
For their morning portion wait; 
Fill the basket from the store, 
Open wide the gateway door. 


Throw out crumbs, and scatter seed, 
Let the hungry chickens feed; 

Call them now, how fast they run, 
Gladly, quickly, every one. 


Eager, busy hen and chick, 

Ev’ry little morsel pick; 

See the hen with little brood, 

To her young how kind and good. 


With what care their steps she leads 
Them, and not herself she feeds; 
Picking here, and picking there, 
Where the sweetest morsels are. 


As she calls, they flock around, 
Bustling all along the ground; 
When their daily labors cease, 
And at night they rest in peace. 


All the little tiny things 

Nestle close beneath her wings; 
There she keeps them safe and warm, 
Free from fear, and free from harm. 


As the children play at feeding the chickens, they sing 
as they call them: 


Chickie, chickie, chickie, chick, 
Come to see us quick, quick, quick! 
We have meal and corn and wheat, 
Chickie, chickie, come and eat. 


As the chickens finish eating and gather about mother 
hen again, the children sing: 


Little chickens, little chickens; 
Hear them peep, peep, peep, 
Under Mother’s wings they creep. 


(Continued on page 331) 
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Rocky Mountain National Park offers an unusually broad variety of accommodations — ranging all the way from the million-dollar hotel to 
the rustic lodge and modestly-appointed bungalow-cottage, to the log-cabin outpost and tent pegged beside a rushing stream. 


Rocky Mountain National Park, Colorado 


Reasonableness of Rates and Variety of Accommodations 
Attract Countless Numbers of Our Profession 


AIRY tales have a dénouement, tragically delightful, 
that are reflected in those rare moments of life spent 
in hotel, cabin, cottage, lodge or tent in the pine-clad, 

snow-fringed heights of the Colorado Rockies. There is 
every conceivable kind of accommodations. Exclusiveness 
has its place. Shut-ins of the bustling, smoke-screened 
city romp through the aisles of nature in knickerbockers 
and laced boots. And only the lanterns hung in the sky 
are out of reach; vacation expenses are not. There is a 
reason. 

Colorado’s popularity hinges on the reason, which com- 
prises accessibility and grandeur. Take Rocky Mountain 
National Park, seventy-five miles north of Denver, with its 
record attendance among all the parks, and to which 
thousands are shuttled in an enviable service over the 
Burlington railroad. No railroad line touches Rocky 
Mountain National Park. The visitor detrains at Denver 
and enjoys a motor ride extraordinary through a wonderful 
canyon, stream worn and ice gouged, leading to Estes 
Park Village, on the outskirts of the park. 

Here, in the region where Kit Carson unrolled his blanket, 
across the valley from the unseen, crouching form of the 


Arapahoe Indian, are rustic cabins and pretentious hotels. 
Lodging and meals, in one quarter, may be obtained for 
$15 a week, with informal dress and care-free delights 
paramount. Then there are other decidedly elaborate 
establishments, like the Stanley, with their formal dinner 
dances and receptions for the élite. Here the daily tariff 
compares favorably with the first-class metropolitan hotels. 

Near granite-towering Long’s Peak, rising to an altitude 
of 14,255 feet, they stand. The surprise of the vacationist 
is that electricity serves many of the needs of these famed 
hostelries, tucked away in the heights and barely touched 
by civilization’s influence. The Lewiston Hotel, also, is 
a charming place for the discriminating traveler. 

It is cool in the heights. But after the engaging sun has 
dissolved, to all appearances, in one of the many companion 
peaks, the summer night is not complete without the camp- 
fire assembly. Lingering before a roaring, spitting spruce 
log in the great fireplace is a rare and delightful experience 
to most of us. There is a touch of fairyland in it all. 
Strange as it may seem, vacationists are wearing the extra 
wraps that seemed so obviously in the way at the,outset.’, ] 

Take Steads Ranch. Here dwell hospitality and merri- 





Camping for the day in the Denver Mountain Park system, where the coffee-pot is pressed into service 


on a hot day in the cool Rockies. 
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ment. They are found, too, at The Crags, Baldpate Inn, 
Big Thompson Hotel, Moraine Lodge, and many other 
delightful places, where prices are within the reach of the 
woman in the business or professional world and of the 
teacher. Hiking parties are formed. Horseback riding 
is indulged. There are dance parties. Popcorn is toasted. 
There is wholesome fun of all kinds. 

Those who have more than a passing interest in the 
wonders and beauties of nature find solace and inspiration 
among like travelers at the Hewes-Kirwood Inn, Long’s 
Peak Inn and the Columbines. For the young folks who 
refuse to abandon the comforts and pleasures of city life, 
there is Elkhorn Lodge, high class and inviting. Rounds 
of gayety, receptions and entertainments make it a popular 
resort. Then, there are Horseshoe Inn and the Fall River 
Lodge, up in the Fall River region. 

Rustic cabins predominate in the Rockies. There are 
twenty-three hotels and resorts in the Estes Park region, 
and most of them radiate the spirit of the West. Side 
trips to romantic Grand Lake, with its rustic cottage plan, 
at the western entrance to Rocky Mountain National Park, 
across the Continental Divide, may be taken from Estes 
in the commodious auto-busses of the Rocky Mountain 
Parks Transportation Company, and continuing the 
journey, re-cross the Rockies over Berthoud Pass and 
reach Denver through the Denver Mountain Parks, passing 
en route Lookout Mountain, a-top of which is the tomb of 
Buffalo Bill. 

Many charming spots in St. Vrain, Boulder, Clear Creek, 
Bear Creek and Platte Canyons hold tiny settlements of 
rustic cabins or cottages or hotels. There are fully 2500 
in all, some privately owned, others subject to rental for 
short or long periods. 

The Holiday House Association has a haven of rest and 
recreation for Chicago girls in the Blue Bird Cottage at 
Boulder, with a summer camp in Boulder Canyon, Kansas 
City girls will enjoy similar recreation delights this summer. 

Troutdale-in-the-Pines has all the distinctive delights 
that the name implies, also rustic cabins and cottages in 
addition to the straight hotel accommodations. Bendemeer 
has an appealing touch in the serving of meals, cafeteria 
style. Brook Forest, with its splendid table for those who 
are not intrigued by a sleepless Cupid, and a Honeymoon 
Trail through the pines for those whose taste runs to 
pickles, nestles near Evergreen. 

In this type of resort the teacher receives exceptional 
service, at prices ranging from $3.50 to $5.00 a day. As 
a general rule, hotels throughout the Rockies are conducted 
on the American plan. The Josephine, in Estes Park 
Village, has a rate of $2.00 a day and up, European plan, 
with specially quoted weekly rates. 
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From every state they come to register in the travel book of time, 
high on the steeple of the templed Rockies, of which Mount Evans 
at the end of the Denver Mountain Park system, rises supreme at 
an altitude of 14,260 feet. 


The Y. W. C. A. holds conferences in Estes Park through- 
out the summer. Special accommodations are provided 
at reasonable prices. Camp Newaka, a mountain resort 
for girls on Gold Lake, at Ward, combines the recreational] 
features of the mountains with instruction in the handi- 
crafts, dancing and dramatics. There is a regular tuition 
fee covering the summer period. 

Denver has 252 hotels with varying prices. Colorado 
Springs, likewise, blossoms in summer as a tourist center. 
In Manitou, not far away, at the foot of Pike’s Peak, there 
are countless cottages and cabins. Many are drawn there 
because of the curative properties of the springs and the 
medicinal baths. Hot Sulphur Springs and Idaho Springs 
boast of radio-active baths. Ample accommodations pre- 
vail. 

Out of Pueblo is the San Isabel National Forest, which 
may be reached also from Canon City, Salida and Saguache. 
New resorts are springing up each year in the canyons of 
this region of spirit caves, marble quarries, hidden water- 
falls, marvelous sand dunes, and snow-crested sentinels in 
the Sange de Cristo range. 
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The wonder spots of Colo- 
rado are endless, and the re- 
sort places without end in a 
list that stretches from Rocky 
Mountain National Park 
southwestward to Mesa Verde 
National Park. 

Fine clothes may be worn 
by those who must live in a 
hotel that radiates this ex- 
clusiveness; there is a corre- 
sponding inexpensiveness 
elsewhere that appeals to 
, “eee the woman of moderate 
eo |) =6lmeans. 

The spell of the primitive 
hangs over the vacationist 
for days after the Colorado 
Rockies have been left be- 
hind. Fairies dancing in the 
golden sun-shafts in the 
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Pahaskee Tepee, the museum containing relics of pioneer days, used by Col. W. F. Cody (Buffalo Bill), heights live in memory for- 
and the scout’s grave, on Lookout Mountain, in the Denver Mountain Park system. ever. 
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Islands of Sunshine 


A Summer Trip to the Sargasso Sea 
James Albert Wales 


VERY teacher of geography ought to know where the 
Sargasso Sea is, and everyone who has read sea stories 
knows of its existence, but really no one knows defi- 

nitely just where and what it is. In fact, even the map- 
makers themselves disagree upon these points. Popular 
impressions about the Sargasso Sea include a belief that it 
is “somewhere down near the Equator,” that it is an 
out-of-the-way, rather remote body of water, stagnant and 
windless, to which derelicts and even ghost ships drift, a 
veritable graveyard of ships, imbued with the deepest 
mystery. 

In the minds of many, this sea exists only in fiction, 
and it may be surprising to learn that there really is such a 
sea, that it is not exceptionally a haven of derelicts, and 
that, instead of being a small, weed-infested, stagnant sea, 
it embraces a large part of the Western Atlantic Ocean and 
can be reached from New York within less than two days. 
At least, this is the belief held by the majority of authorities. 
There are some who claim that it is hundreds of miles south 
of where it is usually shown on maps. 

An opportunity of visiting and studying the Sargasso Sea 
is offered by a trip to Bermuda, which is situated in what 
might be called the northwestern or “upper left” corner 
of the Sea as it appears on the map. The Sea is roughly 
between the parallels of 20° and 38° north Jatitude and 
30° to 65° west longitude. Bermuda’s exact position is, 
lat. 32° 19’ north, long. 64° 49’ west. It is just inside the 
Sargasso Sea, situated about equally distant from Nova 
Scotia, New York, Cape Hatteras, and the Bahama Islands. 
It is practically in the center of the Western Atlantic, and 
is far enough north of the Tropic of Cancer, to ensure that, 
despite its “tropical” scenery, it is not a hot country even 
in summer. 

Contrary to the general impression of the Sargasso Sea, 
Bermuda is not windless and a good breeze blows steadily 
throughout every day — not a gale, but a moderate breeze, 
the kind that makes good sailing weather. Because of this 
constant breeze, Bermuda is as cool in summer as most 

rts of the United States — in fact, cooler on the average, 

use it is without the hot, lifeless, muggy days and 
nights that are so uncomfortable in July and August in the 
states. The equable temperature during the summer 


months ranges within only three degrees and the summer 
average is 79. Because of its delightful summer climate, 
Bermuda has become increasingly popular for teachers’ 
vacations. 

The Sea was observed by Columbus on his first voyage 
of discovery. He named it the Mar de Sargaco. It was 
so called because of its high content of gulfweed, or Sar- 
gassum bacciferum. ‘This weed is “the most highly organ- 
ized genus of the marine alge, Fulcacee or rock weeds,” 
as one authority describes it. The seaweed is not scattered 
throughout the Sargasso Sea to a uniform degree. It is, 
instead, concentrated in spots and it happens that in the 
vicinity of Bermuda, it is found to only a small extent. 
Hence, the bathing beaches are practically free from it, and 
here is the finest surf bathing that one can find anywhere on 
the Atlantic. It can be enjoyed during every day of the 
year. 

The Sargasso Sea is in the center of a number of currents 
which encircle it completely. The North Atlantic drift 
avoids it, and the Gulf Stream, which turns partly into the 
North Atlantic drift and partly into the Canaries current, 
skirts its northerly edges. The North Equatorial current 
and the Antilles current pass it on the south. The latter 
current washes the shores of innumerable islands from which 
seaweed or gulfweed is picked up and whirled along, until 
it gradually reaches the Sea. Some authorities believe that 
the weed lives and propagates itself on the high sea, in- 
dependent of accretions from the shores. 

Portions of the Sea contain as much as ten per cent of 
guifweed. These weeds are so thick as te form floating 
rafts or islands, which actually provide a permanent home 
for small pelagic animals and the predaceous animals which 
seek them as food. 

From these floating islands, observed by early sailors, 
there arose a legend of a mid-Atlantic continent known as 
Atlantis. In the time of Plato, the belief in the existence 
of Atlantis was so strong that there was a legend of a 
war between Atlantis and Athens nine thousand years before. 

Probably some of the ancient mariners who came across 
Bermuda in a part of the Atlantic Ocean where no land 
was to be expected, believed they had discovered a new 
continent. 
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Bermuda includes about one hundred and fifty islands, 
of which only a few are large enough for habitation, and 
most of them are joined by bridges. They are all of coral 
formation and are the result of millions of coral insects 
having deposited their shells in layers and thus gradually 
rising above the surface of the sea. These deposits were 
made upon the top of a submarine mountain 15,000 feet 
high. The mountain itself, possibly an extinct volcano, 
would not have appeared above the surface otherwise. 
Some of the numerous peaks of the mountains are sub- 
merged, forming reefs, because their coral builders did 
not continue to build as far as the surface of thesea. The 
northwestern coast of Bermuda is fringed with a ring of 
coral rock reefs. 

In this fairyland in the Sargasso Sea, the traveler finds 
natural phenomena that are met with in no other place in 
the world. The coral formation of the islands has resulted 
in the surrounding waters assuming numerous brilliant 
and unusual hues, according to the depth and the color 
of the underlying coral. There are such effects as opal, 
turquoise, brilliant dark blue, bright green, brown, and even 
cream, while shadows from clouds add to the kaleidoscopic 
ever-changing blends of color. Here is the arcady of the 
artist and the paradise of the photographer, a land of 
pictures, a place that has inspired poets, the happy hunting 
ground of the teacher and student. 

Under the lucent waters, there are coral gardens and even 
submarine forests, of variegated colors, which can be seen 
clearly at almost unbelievable depths. This is because of 
the clearness of the water. A popular way to view the 
submarine gardens has been by airplane, because it is well 
known that the higher the vantage point above the water, 
the better and clearer will be the view. 








Hamilton Hotel, Hamilton, Bermuda 


In some places the sea sweeps underground in subter- 
ranean rivers into rocks that form crystal caves brilliant 
with colored stalactites and stalagmites, some of which 
assume fantastic and even psuedo-human forms, such as 
the “bust of Shakespeare” in one of the caves. It, is 
estimated that the stalactites lengthen at the rate of cne 
inch per hundred years. 

An interesting result of the coral formation is the numer- 
ous zolian rocks and limestone islands in which the wind, 
through countless centuries, has sculptured fantastic forms, 
such as cathedral columns and natural arches. The geologist 
as well as the botanist will find Bermuda fascinating. 

Belying the popular impression of the Sargasso Sea, 
believed to be a refuge of derelicts, Bermuda is an inter- 
national haven of active shipping. It is visited by vessels 
from all parts of the world: huge liners bringing tourists 
from South America, from New York, the West Indies, 
or the Panama Canal; the regular New York and Bermuda 
steamships which run every few days; British and American 
men-of-war and cruisers; innumerable freighters from al- 
most everywhere, sailing vessels, private yachts, and 
venturesome motor boats. 

Bermuda has always been a cosmopolitan port, and 
visitors have brought to it flowers and plants from almost 
everywhere. The friendly climate has favored their 
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growth, and so to-day Bermuda presents an almost un- 
believable variety of tropical, semi-tropical and non- 
tropical vegetation. Undoubtedly there were originally 
very few plants that could be called indigenous to the 
Islands — everything has been brought from somewhere 
else. The list of flowers would include practically every 
known blossom, and the Bermudians are particularly proud 
of their Easter lilies and of their oleanders, hibicsus, bougain- 
villea, lantana, the century plant, the life plant, Spanish 
palmetto, and palms of various sorts. A list of the trees, 
fruits and vegetables would be almost endless. Every house 
has a garden and almost every garden has some contribution 
from some remote part of the world, which was brought to 
it by a sailor. During the summer months, Bermudian 
flowers are seen in their most lavish abundance and 
greatest beauty. It is the time to see them at their best. 

The Sargasso Sea yields ambergris, a product of the 
sperm whale which is of great value for many com- 
mercial purposes. The collection of ambergris which 
drifted ashore enriched the early Bermudians, and another 
early industry was the salvaging of the wrecks which 
occurred on the uncharted, unlighted reefs which ring the 
islands. Without the modern protection of light-houses, 
charts and buoyed channels, it was natural that, in the 
earliest days, Bermuda should have acquired an evil name 
among mariners, being known as “The Island of Devils.” 
Even to-day no visiting mariner will venture into the 
tortuous channels of the harbor without a native pilot, 
although the water is well marked. 

The teacher who longs to visit strange waters and a 
fascinating foreign land, cannot do so in the winter, when 
schools are open, but summer is most delightful in Bermuda, 
and that is an ideal time in which to enjoy its innumerable 
charms. 

The delightful ocean trip is taken aboard a palatial 
trans-Atlantic steamer which offers all the many unique 
and interesting features of a trans-Atlantic trip condensed 
into two short and brimful-of-pleasure days. Invigorating 
strolls along the broad promenade decks —a visit to the 
Music Room for an impromptu concert — stopping for a 
pleasant chat at the veranda cafe — watching the flying 
fish, sea turtles and dolphins disporting in the waters of 
the balmy Gulf Stream — joining the “tea and cake” 
throng at the deck steward’s bugle call, or lazily resting in 
the comfortable deck chairs — there is not an idle moment 
on the whole trip. 

The Furness Bermuda Line, of New York, under contract 
with the Bermuda Government, operates two magnificent 
new twin-screw oil-burning trans-Atlantic steamers, the 
S. S. Fort Victoria and S. S. Fort St. George, on the New 
York-Bermuda Route, on an all-year-round express service 
basis, with sailings twice weekly. Special Summer Vaca- 
tion Tours, which include all expenses for steamer, hotel, 
and side trips, are conducted throughout the entire summer 
vacation period from June to November, inclusive. Eight- 
Day Tours, including all expenses, cost $83.00 — 9-Days 
$88.50 and up, depending upon choice of stateroom on 
steamer, with longer tours at proportionately low rates. 
Descriptive literature giving all details of Bermuda Vacation 
trips may,be procured from the Furness Bermuda Line, 
New York City, or from any Tourist Agent. 





Spring Snowballs 


Snowballs last December, 
And snowballs here in May; 
Maybe it sounds queer to you, 
But listen! It’s this way: 
We threw the winter snowballs, 
Or big ones, we could push; 
While these of May are different — 
They’re growing on a bush. 
— Marjorie Dillon 
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Song of Greeting and Closing Song 











We wish 
We wish 





you. a 
you a ver-y good 





nice pleas-ant weath-er we all meet to- 


tried hard to please you and hope we have done s0, 






ver-y good day, 
night, 





Words and Music by Annie E. Dakin 















We wish you a 


ver-y good day, This 
We wish you a 


ver-y good night, We’ve 








geth-er, We 


We 


ver-y good 
very good 


wish you @ 
wish you @ 


day. 
night. 


A Parents’ Day Program 


Annie E. Dakin 
‘Principal of Cora B. Whitney Primary Schoool, Bennington, Vt. 


ANY people have the idea that Parents’ Day is the 
“Show off” day for the school; which is not a false 
conception in some ways. Parents’ Day programs, 

if rightly executed, show the parents the nature of the work, 
and where their children stand in the quality and progress 
of things done. A real parents’ day program should have 
as its main feature the regular school work. 

This can be arranged and presented in attractive manner 
by means of drills, and games in language, geography, 
history, reading, story work, rapid drills in arithmetic, etc., 
as suggestel to the teacher. 

Specialties do draw the crowd and it is well enough to 
have a few — to get the parents out; but one can also 
specialize on the regular work. 

If a teacher’s strong point is mathematics, music or 
physical work, specialties in these things are attractive. 

Do not have too many numbers on the program —a 
few well done give greater satisfaction to guests and 
teacher. 

A good time to have Parents’ Day is in May, when the 
year’s work is nearly completed. Select the things the 
pupils like and can do well. Drill upon them for perfection. 
This will give them courage to try harder things if you 
present them later. It is wise to learn to do them well, as 
no one wants their parents to witness their mistakes; 
and the pupils will realize more than ever that it pays to try. 

A program of one and a half hours with an allowance of 
fifteen minutes for recess is advisable for primary grades, 
longer, of course, if older pupils. 

During the recess the teacher has opportunity to make 
announcements relative to the school — call attention to 
the work displayed around the room. 

This is another incentive: have a box in which to keep 
all good work done by the pupils during the year; on 
Parents’ Day place work on exhibit in attractive manner 
around the room. Each pupil will try hard to be repre- 
sented in this part of the program. 

The parents, too, will look for their children’s work — 
which gives the social side of the program — while they 
move about the room conversing with each other and 
getting acquainted with the teacher, who is invariably 
called upon to find some child’s work for mother or father. 

Invitations are a good thing, as the parents feel a greater 
interest and make more effort to get to school when they 
know the affair is especially arranged for them. The 
program below was given by first year pupils before a large 
number of parents and friends, who responded to invita- 
tions sent out in the form of butterflies, as the special 
feature was the rhythmic study, “The Frolic of the Butter- 
flies.” 

The pupils made the invitations from green and yellow 
construction paper — using butterfly pattern — coloring 
body and edge of wings black, with black circles on lobes 
of wings. 


The invitation was written across the wings inside 
the fold, simple announcement of place, date and time of 
program, with “All are cordially invited,” across bottom 
of wings. 

These butterflies were to be pinned to the curtain, shelf 
drapery, or in some convenient place, to remind the parent 
daily when to visit the school. 

The color scheme of the room was green and yellow, to 
match the butterflies’ wings, the work of the pupils being 
displayed on panels, borders and other attractive arrange- 
ment about the room. The program began at 1.30 ¥.m. 
as follows: 


1.30-1.50 — Songs and Kindergarten Games. 
(Song of Greeting, Flag Salute, “America,” “Little 
Miss Muffet,” “Little Jack Horner.’’) 
(Games — “The Travelers,” ‘Cat and Mouse,” 
“The North Wind,” “What Am I Doing?” Color 
Game, Giving Game.) 

1.50-2.00 — Rest Exercise. 

2.00-2.10 — Chair Drill. 

2.10-2.20 — Blackboard Exercise. 

2.20-2.35 — Little Boys in Drumming Exercise. 

2.45-3.00 — Frolic of the Butterflies. 

3.00-3.05 — Reindeer Exercise. 

3.05-3.15 — “Ye Old-fashioned Dance.” 

3.15-3.30 — Closing Song. 

(“In Good Old Vacation Days,” “Our Play is 

O’er,” “We Wish You a Very Good-night.” 


Just before children left, a complete surprise was given 
them by one of the patrons of the school; 7.e., each child was 
presented with a favor, in the form of a basket of candy, 
to represent a yellow rose in green calyx, made from crepe 


paper. 


Games 


“The Travelers,” “Cat and Mouse,” “The North Wind,” 
from Poulsson’s ‘Holiday Songs.” 

Games were original, to draw out pupils in language, 
conversation and expression. 


Rest Exercise 

Have pupils take comfortable reclining position in their 
chairs, close eyes, as in sleeping attitude, while a soft 
selection is played. ‘‘Humoresque,” “Melody in F,” 
“Spring Song,” or “Berceuse from Jocelyn,” are good if 
using victrola. 


Chair Drill 


Pupils rise, take chairs in their arms in front of them. 
Use march music; “When the Grand Old Flag Goes Passing 
By,’ isa splendid record for this. At signal, they march once 
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around circle, to place in front of blackboard, place chair 
at convenient distance for reading, stand behind it — each 
in turn — until two rows are formed. First row leads, 
second row follows in single line around the room; back 
to position in front of chairs; all stand erect, clapping to 
. time until music is finished. All sit down and are now 
ready for the lesson, either reading or number, as desired 
by teacher. 


The Boys’ Drumming Exercise 


This consists of any number of boys with small tin drums. 
They drum to any good tune. Patriotic medleys are very 
good for this, as changing tunes and time furnish variation 
and close thinking for exact rhythm. 


Reindeer Exercise 


Done by five boys, four acting as reindeer, one as driver. 
Waltz step, one behind the other, wide spaces between each, 
all work together; left, right, leg high, bend at knee-pan 
three times and step; lift left leg same way, pan three times 
and step — so on, right and left alternately altogether, once 
around circle. Drop reins. Each in turn leaps off, circle as 
reindeer leaps, pausing to listen with foot held high, between 
each leap. Driver gathers up reins, makes bow and runs 
after reindeer. 


Song — “‘In Good Old Vacation Time’’ 
(Sung to the tune of “In the Good Old Summer Time’’) 


In good old vacation time, 
When the summer days are here; 
We'll say good-bye to our teacher kind 
And to our schoolroom dear — 
We'll go and play in fields and woods, 
And in the merry sunshine, 
Oh, that will be so very fine 
In the good vacation time. 


Song — “Our Play is O’er’’ 
(Tune of “Auld Lang Syne”’) 


Our play is o’er, our work is done, 
All our things are in their places, 
Now to our homes we’ll quickly run, 
With happy hearts and smiling faces. 
Tra-la-la-la, etc. 
Now to our homes we’ll quickly run, 
With happy hearts and smiling faces. 


A Poem and Rhythmic Study 


Ye Old Time Dance Upon the Green, 
’T will Set You Back to Sweet Sixteen. 


This dance is done in circle, either in the room or on the 
lawn. The teacher or some older pupil calls off the figures 
in the poem, dancers executing them as called. The children 
represent grown-up men and women as near as they can 
imitate them. The dance takes in all the school, or an even 
number of boys and girls. They march on to straight lines 
across the circle, the boys take one line; girls the other. 

When all are on, boys walk across circle to girls, singing, 
“How do you do, my partner, how do you do to-day? 
Will you skip in the circle, I will show you the way.” 
After hand-shake and bow of greeting, take hands for 
skipping in couples. Skip a few times around circle to any 
good march time. “Jolly General March” is best, if using 
victrola music. 

Then they dance to calling of following poem: 


All hands around and light you go — 
Then turn around and walk, just so. 


(Imitate the gentleman’s swagger, the ladies’ nifty step.) 


Balance your partners a few times around, 
Then jig a little step upon the ground. 


(Boys with hands on hips, ladies holding up skirts.) 


With a trip to the center — One, two, three, four — 
In again and out again as before. 
With a clap, clap, clap and around you go — 
(Hands on hips and whirl around few times.) 
Then you walk on heel and toe — 
(Stoop down, walking on heels. Stretch up, walking on 
toes, as, heel, heel, toe, toe, etc.) 
All hands around and light of step — 
Then you walk with backward step. 
(Same as ladies and gentlemen in walking, “just so.’’) 


Swing your partners a few times around, 
And jig a little step upon the ground. 
With a clap, clap, clap and around you go, 
Then you skip, skip, skip, skip away just so. 


(Skip in single line once around circle and off.) 


“All hands arond,” is joining hands and dancing al- 
together around circle, as in “ring around the roses.” 


Frolic of the Butterflies 


After the children have made some study of the butterfly 
—size, shape, colors and designs of wings, movements, 
homes and habits. 

Any number of little girls — twelve is a good number — 
dressed in white, wings made of crepe paper, six yellow, 
six green; gather the paper through the middle (one yard 
for each pair of wings), fasten to neck of dress with large 
safety pin, hem across one corner of wings, run cord through 
and tie around wrists. 

Smallest child on each end, tallest in middle. 
half circle. 


Done on 


FIcurE I 

Each child dances on to circle alone, wings outspread, as 
in flying; waltz step, with hesitation after every three 
counts. Stand quietly, with arms dropped, until all are 
on half circle, with big spaces between each child. 


Ficure II 


Slow. Bow, with wings outspread, bending one knee; 
bodies erect. 


Ficure III 


At signal, the two end butterflies dance in to center of 
circle, bow, and dance back to places. Then two next to 
end, and so on, until all have danced in, bowed, and danced 
out to places. 


Ficure IV 


At signal, each exchange places across circle, crossing at 
middle. Bow when on opposite sides. 


FIGURE V 


Dance back to original places across circle, meeting in 
center of circle, each couple holding hands with wings out 
spread; swing three times around and dance back to places. 


FicurE VI 


Tallest butterfly dances into middle of circle, spreads 
wings; all dance up to her, holding wings out, grasp center 
butterfly and dance around her, as in wheel form. At 
signa] reverse, and dance once around, then back to places 
on circle. 


Ficure VII 


At signal, two end butterflies dance out to end of long 
straight line across front of circle; other butterflies join 
hands and dance on to straight line, joining two end 
butterflies. This makes long straight lines of butterflies. 
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Ficure VIII 


At signal, turn, face back of circle. Signal. Dance back 
of circle, hands jooined high above heads. 


Ficure IX 


Signal. All face front, making straight line across back 
of circle. 


FicuRE X 

At signal, face or turn to left, raise right hand above and 
before face, raise chin and eyes, to look at tips of fingers; 
right leg bent at knee so foot rests on toes, weight on left 
foot, left hand loose behind hip. 


Ficure XI 


At signal, face front. Signal, turn to right, hold out 


Our Assemblies 
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right hand, palm up, fingers curved, bend body so as to 
look in to hollow of hand; left leg bent at knee to rest foot 
= _ weight on right leg, left hand resting lightly at back 
of hip. 


Ficure XII 


Signal, face front, dance to places on circle. Signal and - 
bow. 


FicurE XIII 

At signal take hands with one standing next on circle 
(right and left hands), raise high, other arm outspread; 
dance around each other three times. 


FIGurE XIV 


At signal, all bow, follow leader, dance once around circle 
and off. 


II] 


Beulah B. Tatman, Missouri 


What is Thrift? 


UR assemblies come every two weeks and are the 
direct outgrowth of the lessons in the Citizenship 
Classes. 

Previous to, and including, National Thrift Week, an 
effort was made to establish in the minds of our little 
people the meaning of Thrift. 

The Savings Bank in connection with the school was 
established over a year ago and has been very practical 
in the application of Thrift. The bank by itself really gives 
a one-sided view, for to most of the children, Thrift means 
to save money. 

The first attempt to broaden their conception of thrift 
was by pointing out that while it is necessary to save money, 
there are other things to save, too. 

One morning, the children were asked, “Are people the 
only ones who save?” Many were willing to say “Yes,” 
but Joshua said, “No, the bee makes honey and puts it 
away in the hive.” Velma remembered that the squirrel 
puts nuts in the hollow tree. Francis said, “‘She works all 
the time taking food into her hole.” Some one remembered 
that the chipmunk also stored food. We decided that some 
animals as well as people were thrifty. Joshua said that 
the grasshopper was not thrifty, because he played al] 
summer and did not work. 

This was a good opening to ask, “Do people waste time?” 
The class agreed that people did. Then the question was 
asked, “How can you save time?” ‘These were some of 
the ideas given. “Do what you are told to do when your 
mother or teacher tells you.” ‘Get up early, so you won’t 
be late at school.” “Get your lessons right away and don’t 
play over them.” 

“Does mother ever say anything about saving your 
clothes?” “Oh, yes!” said Ralph. “She said not to 
skate on the ice but to save my shoes.” Marjorie said, 
“‘We must be careful not to tear our dresses or stockings.” 
Immaculate little Ruth said, “When I go home, I take off 
my school dress to keep it clean and put on my play dress 
to play in.” 

“Ts there any school material you can save?” “We can 
be careful about our writing so as to save paper,” said Joe. 
Miriam said, “We mustn’t lose our pencils or break up our 
crayolas.” Then Kenneth thought,of_being careful of 
our books. 

Fortunately, the nurse had given a recent talk on, 
“How to keep well,” so “Saving our Health” was not hard 
to develop. 

In summing up, we decided that “To be thrifty we should 
save time, money, health, food, school material and clothes.” 

It was a harder task to get these little minds to see that 


“Thrift means wise spending and wise saving.” This, no 
doubt, is due to the fact that their material wants are all 
supplied and when given money they are told that this 
dime is to put into the bank and that this nickel is for 
candy. They were asked, “What would you do if you 
should find a dollar?” It was quite encouraging to have 
several answer, “I’d find who it belonged to and give it 
back to them.” The question had to be qualified to, 
“Tf you could not find to whom it belonged, what would you 
do?” or, “Suppose some one should give you a dollar, 
what would you do with it?” These are some of the 
answers. “I’d put it in the bank.” “I would buy some 
pencils and crayolas and put the rest in the bank.” “I 
would buy handkerchiefs, and if I had any left, put it in 
the bank.” Some would buy candy and ice cream with 
a part of it, but all were going to put the most of it in the 
bank. The “speech” which they voted on as best will 
appear in the Assembly Program. 

We were not able this time to find a story on Thrift 
which we thought we could dramatize, nor could we work 
out a play of our own, so we took the Thrift Play, “Save 
a Penny,” which appeared in the January, 1923, issue of 
PRIMARY EDUCATION and presented it with much pleasure 
and profit. Pleasure, because the children liked to repre- 
sent their friends, the Mother Goose characters, and profit 
because if even Simple Simon began to think about saving, 
surely the others should do so, too. 

During Thrift Week, the bank put on a campaign for 
new depositors which resulted in the Primary Grades of 
the Open Air Department coming out first and the Second 
Grade winning second place. This we consider shows 
that these little folks are practicing citizenship in their way, 
as well as learning what it means. 

The program at the Assembly was as follows: 


Cond Bioming Bone 6... cssceccsccccese 
PE atiode Sasbnsddiedebesedaceas on Assembly 
Led by Harold Norman 
Bible Story Read by Walter Charon and Walter Hammer 
Talks by the Second Grade on “How and What a 
Little Child Can Save.” 


“A little child can save money, time, health and 
RE te Mary Louise Pfaffman 


“He saves money when he does not spend it all for candy 
and ice cream but puts some of it in the bank every 
DE a6 ek cees eure cutee seeetaes Francis Warren 


‘He saves time when he does what his mother or teacher 
tells him to do right away and doesn’t wait a min- 
ME cbdtaddeccens 4640s cuhasdnawe te Beryl Graham 


wm OO Noe 
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“He saves his health when he drinks milk every day and 
sleeps long hours at night with his windows open.” 


Marjorie Ditlow 
“He saves material when he takes care of his clothes and 
his schoo] material”............... Kenneth Mathis 


5 What I Should Do if I Found a Dollar. 
“Tf I should find a dollar and could not find to whom it 
belonged, I would put a half dollar in the bank and 
give the other half to the Red Cross”... Paul Watson 
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6 Story—‘“The Ant and the Grasshopper” . Joshua Price 


7 Recitation — “The Squirre]’s Arithmetic” 
Velma Tanner 


8 “The Thrift Play” .. Given by Section 8 of the Third 
Grade. 


9 Announcement of the Prize Winners in the Bankin 
Contest..... John Wilkerson, President of the Ba 


10 First verse of “America” .............066. Assembly 


Fourth Grade Travel Lessons in Elementary 
Geography 


Mamie Thomson Johnson, Minnesota 


A The Earth’s shape and movement. 


1 How men learned of the earth’s shape, etc. 
2 The temperature belts. 
a Location. 
b Climatic features, temperature, winds and rainfall. 
c Plant life of the zone. 
d Animal life of the zone. 


B Land masses (or continents). 


Location of each. 

Relative size and importance to us. 
Main physical features. 

Important human types. 

Type industries. 

Transportation. 


Our Whe 


C Water expanses and oceans. 


1 Location, etc. 
2 Meaning of land and water masses, bays, gulfs, etc. 
3 Transportation over water. 


1 That pupils may have the knowledge indicated by the above 
outline. 


2 That they may name and locate on the map the continents and 
oceans, and take a map trip to any of the agents studied, naming the 
most important countries passed en route, stopping, perhaps, to tell 
of their surface and climate, products and people. 


3 That they can say how far the home community is able to meet 
its own needs and what must be secured elsewhere, with a general 
knowledge of why the home region can or cannot meet all the com- 
munity’s needs, and why other communities are able to supply the 
lack. — From the Minnesota Course of Study, by Theda Gildemeister 


A Journey to Southern Africa for Diamonds 


How many in the class have ever seen a real diamond? 
Where? How many of you have ever heard that they were 
cousins of coal and that they came from deep mines in 
the ground? Tell the story of the children who found a 
large diamond while playing on the shores of a South 
African stream. Where is Africa? In what direction 
from us does it lie? Over what continents and what bodies 
of water must we pass to reach it? What bodies of water 
touch its shores? Trace around the map of Africa with 
your finger. In what heat belt does Africa lie? In what 
heat belt does South Africa lie? Where are the mountains 
of South Africa? Are there many lakes and rivers? Can 
you find Kimberly on your maps? Here is located one of 
the greatest diamond mines in the world. Why are diamonds 
so popular? Why will they cut glass? Why are diamonds 
so expensive? Study the pictures of the diamond mines 
on page 1003 in Compton’s, Vol. II. 


A Trip to Central Africa for Ivory 


Name as many objects as you can that are made of 
ivory. Why is it impossible to obtain ivory in our home 
communities? From what is ivory obtained? Do these 
animals live in North America? Much of the ivory we see 
in objects about us is obtained from Central Africa. Point 
out this section on the map of Africa. Can you find 


“The Great Sahara Desert” on the map? Where are the 
mountains of Central Africa? Can you give two or three 
reasons why it might not be easy for people to go to Central 
Africa? In what zone is Central Africa? What effect does 
the presence of the Equator have on the climate, rainfall, 
and plant life of Central Africa? Find as many pictures 
as you can of animals that live in Central Africa. De- 
scribe a giraffe, an alligator, a zebra, a lion, etc. What 
kind of people do you see in the pictures of Central Africa? 
How do they differ from white people? What kind of 
clothes do they wear? Read the story of the little brown 
baby in “The Seven Little Sisters.” In what kind of 
homes do these people live? Do the trees in the pictures 
look different from our own? How? Why do you think 


that there is a great deal of rain in this part of Africa? . 


How does this part of the hot zone compare with that in 
Brazil? Read the story of how ivory is obtained, in 
“Around the World with the Children,” Chapter IV, by 
Frank Carpenter. Do you think you would care to live 
in Central Africa? Why? 


A Trip to Northern Africa for Dates 


To what countries have we journeyed in which we found 
a great deal of rain? In what country did we find a desert? 
How can you tell by the pictures whether a country has 
much rain or not? Will there be many trees or much grass 
in a country with little rain? Will there be many people, 
many animals, in such a country? Why not? Look at the 
map of Northern Africa. Does there seem to be many 
cities there? Where are the mountains? Study the pic- 
tures in your geography of life in the desert. What kind 
of clothes do the people wear? What kind of homes do they 
make for themselves? Read the story of “Ali, the Boy 
Camel Driver,” in Bares Fourth Reader. Read the story 
of desert life in Carpenter’s “Around the World with the 
Children,” Chapter XI. Study the pictures and read the 
story of “The Four-footed Ship of the Desert,” in Comp- 
ton’s, p. 588, Vol. IT, also the story of “Dates,” on p. 966, 
of the same volume. 


Additional Journeys 


To Australia for Wool. 

To Hawaii for Sugar. 

To the Philippine Islands for Rope. 
To the East Indies for Indigo. 


The Review 


A trip around the world on the fortieth parallel north and 
south to get many other necessities and luxuries of life. 
Note in passing all of the points in the completed outline 
as they arise in the journey; type industries, transporta- 
tion, etc. 

Discuss also the shape of the earth and the story of how 
people found out about its shape, together with some of the 
simplest proofs. 
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Ideas to Try 


Two Pleasure-giving Toys 


Merry-go-Round 


_To-make this, give each child a large spool, two inches 
high, or larger, and six strips of construction paper, 9 x } 
inches. Fold up each end of every strip 3 inch. Place 
the six strips together and press a pin through the center 
of all. Paste the six strips across the center of the spool 
so that the spaces between shal] be as even as possible. 
; Still another merry-go-round may be made by using 
smaller spools and cutting a ring 8 inches in diameter and 
1 inch wide. Paste this ring over the strips in such a 
manner that the ends come beneath the 1 inch surface of 
the circle. Animal or paper doll cut-outs may be pasted 
in an upright position on the circle at the end of each strip. 


Red cart 


At any photograph studio you may obtain the rolls on 
which films come. Measure the rolls and give the children 
red construction paper in such-sized squares that the 
box when made wil] fit between the rolls. Fold, cut and 
paste a box. Paste two small strips of paper around the 
wood part of the roll and to the bottom of the box. This 
enables the wheels to turn. A handle may be a piece of 
paper pasted on the bottom of the box at one end. 





A Circus Parade 


There are many circus parades, but ours brought its 
measure of satisfaction. Each child was given a copy of 


-an animal. These were drawn on heavy paper, colored 


and cut out. Ask every child to bring four milk bottle 
covers. At any dry goods store may be produced hosiery 
or infants’ wear boxes of suitable size. The boxes are 
platforms and the bottle tops may be attached with paper 
fasteners. Now, with water colors paint the platforms 
and wheels in true circus style. The animals’ feet may be 
put through slits in the box top, so they will stand. A 
string is tied to the platform and each child is ready to 
stand in line for parade. 





A Spring Hat 

Every child wants a spring hat when the sun begins to 
make the outdoors warm and beautiful. A very satis- 
factory one can be made in the following manner. From 
attractive wall paper, cut a circular piece 16 inches in 
diameter. Fold into quarters. On the four creases cut 
53 inches toward the center. Lap the sides to fit the child 
and paste as for a basket. The edge may be rolled part 
or all the way around as seems fitting, if done while yet 
wet with the paste. Let each child trim her own hat. 
They may make flowers, rosettes, bows, bands, ornaments, 
quills or feathers. After cutting an ostrich feather in the 
usual manner, it may be curled by holding it between the 
thumb and the blade of a pair of scissors, while the left 
hand pulls the feather between the two. This trimming 
gives excellent training in color selection, harmony and 
good taste. It may be made of stiff cloth. Here sewing is 
involved. 





Papier Mache Food 


In the doll house projects, much interest is added if the 
dishes contain a resemblance to food. The following is 
easily made and almost indestructible if allowed to dry 
thoroughly before using. Four cups of crepe paper toweling, 
newspapers will do nicely, cut in small pieces. One-half 
cup of heavy paste and same of water. Mix all well, 
stirring and kneading until the whole is fine as mash. 


Press out all remaining water and mold into desired forms 
of food, fruits, cakes, bread, cookies, turkey, chickens, etc. 
Let dry severa] days. They may then be painted or enam- 
eled in desired colors. 





Phonics or Numbers 


On a rectangular piece of heavy cardboard, 6x12 inches, 
fasten a number of smaller rectangular cards. Punch the 
hole first, then use a paper fastener, for the cards need to 
turn readily. These are fastened on the left side, and on 
the cards are written or printed the phonograms. On the 
large card opposite the phonogram is the family name, as, 
en, ill, on, etc. The smaller cards may be of thinner paper, 
so more may be held in place by one fastener and easily 
turned. The family names may be written on the smaller 
pieces and the phonogram on the larger. In such case, 
the smaller cards are fastened to the right of the large card. 

For numbers the cards may vary as to the grade. With 
beginners, the small cards may have the numbers to 10 
written upon them, and the large card one of those numbers, 
thus making the addition combinations. With more ad- 
vanced people the multiplication sign may be added to the 
number on the Jarge card. Games with these will readily 
suggest themselves. 


A Health Calendar 


During the oral language periods we talked a great deal 
about the foods we should eat to make us strong,thealthy, 
rosy-cheeked and happy. 

Later we cut pictures from magazines of foods which are 
good for children to eat. Then, too, came pictures of 
healthy children and much discussion as to foods they must 
have eaten to obtain those looks. Some one suggested 
a picture book and the ones made were a lasting lesson in 
correct eating habits. 

On the outside was pasted a picture of a healthy child. 
On the first page inside a child eating a wholesome breakfast. 
Opposite this page was written: 


What I Should Eat for My Breakfast 


Stewed prunes Baked apple 
Orange juice Bran flakes 

Well cooked cereal—no sugar Dry toast—old bread 
Bacon fat on bread Butter or cream 





On the next page was a picture of something wholesome 
for dinner and on the opposite page some suggestive foods. 


What I Should Eat for My Dinner 
Broth Home-made_ stew 
Soft-cooked egg (not fried) Little meat 
Peas, beans, carrots, squash, Boiled rice 

spinach, lettuce Potato, boiled 


Celery Codfish gravy. 
Potato, baked or mashed Buttermilk 

Bread Creamed peas on toast 
Sauce of any fruits Baked apples or 3 
Peaches or pears Ice cream 

Ices Tapioca 

Jello or gelatin Custard 

Cake, if not rich Cookies 


For supper was begun as dinner, with a picture of some 
wholesome yet appetizing dish, followed, on the next page, 
by a list of foods suitable for supper. 


What I Should Eat for My Supper 
Soup or broth Cereal with milk only 
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Bread and milk Milk toast 
Soft-cooked egg ; Baked potato 

Cocoa (made with milk) Boiled and creamed 
Creamed cauliflower onions 


Fruit sauces Grapefruit 

Baked fruits, whipped cream Custard 

Rice pudding Cookies or cup cakes 
Jello or gelatin Tomatoes 

Raisin sauce 
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On the last pages we wrote timely sentences, such as: 

Beware of eating that which comes from the frying-pan. 

Eat candy after dinner and supper. 

A pint of milk each day is good, a quart is better. 

Cucumbers and doughnuts I will not eat. 

The three B’s are my friends — boil, broil and bake — 
but of fry I am afraid. 

Tea, coffee and pancakes are my enemies. Iwill not let 
them into my house. 























A®Design for a May or June 
Board Decoration 


The; birds are to be cut for busy work, the bird bath to 
be’drawn’onfthe board by the teacher, and the birds of the 
children pasted in place. Of course the colors will be 
reversed, white being used where in the picture black 
shows, and vice versa. 


oe | . 4s oes 


Our Tea 


Elsie Fisher Steinheimer 


When June comes and the time for school to close draws 
near, the children always want a party. One of the most 
enjoyable affairs I have ever known we called “Our Tea.” 

Before the great event, we spent several language periods 
talking about parties, receptions and teas. The children 
decided it would be more fun to play grown-up and have 
a “Tea” than to have just a regular school party. The 
boys and girls in each row voted for one of their number to 
stand in the “receiving line.” Six boys were chosen for 
ushers and three girls to “pour.” We planned to have a 
short entertainment and made up a program of poems and 
songs learned during the spring term. It was arranged so 
that every child took part. 

For refreshments, the children brought cakes, fancy 
crackers, candy and lemons, fruit juices and sugar for a 
fruit “punch.” They also brought glasses and cups from 
home. 

We made plates out of white drawing paper, on which to 
put our cakes and glasses of “punch,” and paper napkins 
out of 9” x 12” arithmetic paper, cut into nine-inch squares. 











At noon on the day of the “Tea” several children helped 
me arrange the table in one corner of the room. Our 
“punch bowl,” a large white enamel kettle, was covered 
with yellow crepe paper. The plates of cookies and cakes 
were placed on white paper doilies with a touch of yellow 
here and there. 

When the 1.30 bell rang, the “receiving line” formed, 
the guests assembled in the dressing rooms, and the ushers 
took their places near the door. As each smal) guest 
entered, an usher offered his arm and conducted the guest 
to the “receiving line,” where he or she was formally intro- 
duced as Mr. Smith or as Miss Brown. After all our guests 
had been “received” and seated, we had the entertainment. 
Our head usher announced each number on the program. 

Then came the refreshments. The ushers did the serving, 
one usher to each row of guests. We had a real silver ladle 
for our “punch” bowl. The three “ladies” took turns 
filling the glasses at the table for the ushers to take to the 
guests. When everyone had eaten all he or she wanted, 
and it came time to go home, the children said they knew 
“Our Tea”, was the best party in the building. 

It was a very polite and restful afternoon. 


Seat Work 
. . W. 

The following is a device for seat work found very 
helpful in my class. 

Words such as, seat, spool, lemon, cake, rug, crayon, 
board, book, soap, patch, pie, bird, pipe, beads, dish, jar, 
and wagon are written on the blackboard and pupils are 
told to cut the picture that the word tells them to cut. 


We use words that they must recognize from sounds used. 
A very large list of such may be used at different times. 
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Little Songs for Little Singers 


Words and Music by ELsiz JEAN 





Let us laugh when the 


rain- drops fall; Rain drops make the 


trees’ grow all, 


Words and Music by Exsie Jean 





0 Mis-ter Moon Man! We want to know, 





Once I heard the North Wind say, “Lit-tle 


When . the bright sun comes, Where do you go? 


Words and Music by Etsie Jean 


flow - ers can-not play Un-til I have gone a-way.” 


Words and Music by Exsie 





From their lit - tle beds of snow Flow-ers call, ““We want to grow! Please let us out!” 


Words and Music by Etsre Jean 





A watch-man :small ‘is the 


glow - worm, He has a Jan _ tern 





bright. You can see it, 


Old English Singing Game 


Nuts in May 


Bertha L. Swope 


HIS old English singing game was collected and ar- 
ranged by Cecil J. Sharp, and proves to be of unfailing 
interest to children. 

The children divide into two sides, A and B, of equal 
numbers. The players of each side join hands and form 
upon a straight line. The two lines, A and B, face each 
other, with about twenty feet of clear ground between them. 


1 Here we come gathering nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May, 
Here we come gathering nuts in May, 
So early in the morning. 


A sing the words and, during the first two bars of the 
music, dance forward towards B. 

They retire backwards to their original position during 
the next two bars, and repeat the double movement, to and 
fro, during the Jast four bars of the tune. 


2 Pray, who will you have for nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May, 


sO can I, He flies a-round all night. 


Pray, who will you have for nuts in May, 
So early in the morning? 


B sing the words, dancing backwards and forwards like 
A in the last verse. 





3 We will have for nuts in May, 
Nuts in May, nuts in May, 
We will have for nuts in May, 
So early in the morning. 





Sung by A, who dance as in first verse. In the first’and 
third lines, they name a particular child belonging to side B, 
previously agreed upon. 


4 Who will you have to take her away, 
Take her away, take her away, 
Who will you have to take her away, 
So early in the morning? 


Sung by B, as in second verse. 


5 We will have to take her away, 
To take her away, to take her away, 
We will have to take her away, 

So early in the morning. 
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Sung by A, as in previous verses. They name, by agree- 
ment, one of their own side to “pull her away.” 


One of the players of the side B places a mark, usually 
a handkerchief, on the ground midway between A and B. 
The two children who have been named in the third and 
fifth verses advance from their respective sides and stand 
over the mark, facing each other. 

They clasp right hands and tug, each trying to pull 
the other over the mark on to her own side. The one 


Here we come  gath-er-ing nuts in May, 


who succeeds captures the other and takes her over to her 
own side. 

The game is then repeated without pause in the same 
manner as before, except that B, this time, begins with 
the first verse, A singing the second, and so on. 

In some versions, the right of beginning is always claimed 
by the winning side. 

There is no singing during the tug. Both lines remain 
on their own ground and look on. 


Nuts in May, nuts in May, Here we come gath -er - ing 


nuts in May, So ear - ly in the morn -ing. Pray, who will you have for nuts-in May, Nuts ‘in May, 





nuts in May,.Pray, who will you have for 














nuts in May, Se ear - ly in the morn - ing? 














) 
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The Story Teller’s Page 





A Mother Making a Ceremonial Dress while Her Son Studies His 
Lesson. (Notice the picture hanging in the place of honor) 


Children’s Day in Japan 
Nancy Virginia Austen 


ARUKO YAMADA is a little black-eyed Japanese 
girl nine years old; her three-year-old baby sister 
is called Aiko; her brother, Ichiro, is five years old. 
Haruko’s house is a low wood and plaster one, with paper 
doors and windows. If you walked along the narrow street 
in front of the Yamada home you would not be able to see 
it at all, because it is almost completely hidden by an 
evergreen hedge and a fence of bamboo poles about six feet 
long. 

There is a tiny garden around the house, but you would 
not like a bit to walk in it, for it is covered all over with 
small stones which are spread carefully over the bare 
ground. The tiny pebbles might hurt your feet, but with 
their wooden clogs the Yamada children can run all around 
just as easily as if soft green grass grew there instead of 
hard stones. 

The inside of the house is quite different from yours. 
In the first place, everyone leaves shoes behind when enter- 
ing the Yamada home, for the floors are all covered with 
thick padded straw mats upon which the family sit, sleep, 
and eat, and so, you see, it must be kept immaculate. 
No dust from the street must ever fall upon the clean mats. 
The only partitions between the rooms are sliding paper 
doors. 

One bright October morning, Haruko was playing with 
Aiko, while her mother was busy in the little kitchen trying 
to make the charcoal fire burn. The bell rang and a voice 
called, “Yubin, yubin” (mail). Haruko ran to answer the 
postman’s ring. 

“Oh, mother, here is a big package! What can it be?” 

Her mother came into the room and took the package. 

“The postmark is Kyoto. Perhaps your grandmother 
Mori has sent us something,” she said. 


“What is it? What is it?” shouted Haruko, jumping * 


around in the greatest glee. Well did she remember the 
goodies that often came from her mother’s home in Kyoto. 

“Be patient until I take the wrappings off, and you will 
see what itis. A girl nine years old should be more gentle.” 

Mrs. Yamada lifted out a stiff, black silk skirt. 

“This is for Ichiro; you know that next month is his 
hakama (skirt) wearing day.” 

Then she took out a bright crepe dress with gay fans and 
chrysanthemums and bamboo leaves mingling in a riot of 
color from neck to hem. 

“OQ—h!” breathed the wide-eyed Haruko. 


“Tsn’t it a beautiful dress for Aiko’s festival?” said her 
mother; “and here is the underdress, too!” And she 
shook out a soft scarlet silk kimono. ‘Don’t you remember 
the obi (sash) your grandmother sent for your obi-wearing 
day, when you were seven?” 

“Oh, yes!”’ replied Haruko. “It was gold brocade, with 
yellow and green chrysanthemums all over it, and it is my 
very best obi.” 

“Ves, that is the one, and you may wear it on the fifteenth 
of next month when we go to the temple with Ichiro and 
Aiko.” 

“Will it come soon, mother?” 

“Quite soon; in just another month. It will be a very 
busy time for me. I must make a gift for your cousin 
Chiyoko, for her obi-wearing day; I must turn and dye 
my last year’s dress, and Ichiro must have a new kimono.” 

“Let me help you, mother. What can I do?” begged 
Haruko, who just then noticed that Aiko was sticking her 
fat little finger right through the paper door; so she ran 
to get her, and said, laughingly, “Here is a task already. 
May I mend the door, mother?” 

“Yes, but paste the piece over the pane very straight. 
Then you may take this cloth and wipe the mats all over. 
Then sweep the garden walks with the brush broom and 
put the dust in the dust box; that will be a great help, 
daughter.” 

The Yamada family were up early on November fifteenth, 
the day when Japanese parents celebrate their children’s 
coming-out parties. It is called the hatr-wearing day for 
baby-san, hakama-wearing day for boys five years old, 
and obi-wearing day for girls of seven. 

There is a reason for those quaint names. Until a 
baby is three its hair is kept shaved, except a ring on top, 
but at three it begins to wear its hair longer. When five 
years old, a boy puts on a shirt like his father’s, and a girl 
at seven may wear an obi similar to her mother’s; so the 
festival is called the festival of seven-five-three, and is 





Haruko’s Sister Aiko, with a Rag Doll on Her Back Like a Baby. 
important, you may be sure, for Japanese children — it is 
their day. 

So, on the children’s day, all the family had to help put 
the house in order. Father Yamada took care of Aiko and 
kept her from scattering the ashes of the brazier all over 
the mats. Grandmother dressed Haruko in her new 
purple crepe kimono and her best obi, and tied a bow of red 
ribbon on top of her glossy black hair. Mrs. Yamada put 
on her re-made dress, and it was so pretty and fresh that 
no one would have known that it was an old one. 

“Come, Aiko, I must wash and dress you at Jast,” said 
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Boys and girls alike must help care for their brothers and sisters 
Even while they play, they have a baby tied to their back 


her mother. When Aiko came back, in her bright new 
kimono with the scarlet sash, and the vivid under-dress, 
peeping out at the edge of the sleeves, she looked like a 
brilliant bird-of-paradise just ready to fly off into the 
bright November sunshine. 

Then the whole family sat down in the guest room to 
watch Ichiro put on his hakama for the first time. He 
found it harder than he had thought, but a Japanese boy 
will never acknowledge defeat; he tried hard to do it 
gracefully, as he had been told he must. “Stand in one 
place, Ichiro,” said his father; “a man must put on his 
hakama without prancing from one side of the room to the 
other.” When he had tied the long strings in front and 
was ready, every one praised him, so he felt better. 

Then Mrs. Yamada, grandmother, and the children 
started for the temple, where prayers would be said for the 
children. Mrs. Yamada rode in one jinritkisha (a two- 
wheeled carriage pulled by a man) and held Aiko on her 
lap; grandmother went in another by herself; and Haruko 
rode with Ichiro in a third jinrikisha. 

At the temple there were many other children and their 
parents, and everyone had on a beautiful kimono: those 
of the children were very bright and gay, and that made 
the scenea lovely one. Chiyoko Mori and her mother were 
just coming away, as the Yamada family came up. They 
stopped to bow to each other and say, “Honorable con- 
gratulations.” 

“We are just going to see the goldfish,” said Mrs Mori. 

“We will join you in a few minutes,” Mrs. Yamada 
answered. 

Mrs. Mori and Chiyoko went to the stone bridge over 
the pond, at the side of the temple, and watched the gold- 
fish dart under the bridge and tur quickly to catch the 
rice cakes Chiyoko threw down. 

Mrs. Yamada put a coin in the money box at the en- 
trance to the temple; then they all went in and sat down 
on the mats in front of a priest, who began to chant a 
prayer for the children. Haruko looked around at the 
pretty dresses of the girls passing up and down the steps. 
There were a number of boys stalking along in stiff dignity, 
and several babies nodding on the backs of their mothers 
or grandmothers; they were the only ones unconscious of 
the bustling throng. 

Now the chant was over; everybody bowed to the 
priest and said thank you in strange Japanese words. 
Then they rose and went out to the steps where they had 
left their wooden sandals. They put on the sandals and 
went to the goldfish pond to find Mrs. Mori and Chiyoko. 
Aiko had closed her little brown eyes and was taking a nap. 
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An Australian Story 
Bett-Bett, the Little Black 


Princess 


Eleanor Cassidy, Australia 


(Adapted from “The Little Black Princess of the Never-Never,” by 
Mrs. E. Aeneas Gunn) 


Bett-Bett was a little black girl who lived away in the 
Never-Never, in the north of Australia. Her palace was 
the great, wide, wonderful Australian bush, where the 
eucalyptus grow high, high up into the beautiful blue sky, 
and the lovely golden wattle waft a sweet perfume. Her 
companion and playmate was Sue, a little speckled dog, 
and these two were ever together. 

Once, when two tribes of the blacks had a quarrel, and 
some of the tribe to which Bett-Bett belonged ran “bush,” 
Bett-Bett fell into the river and decided that in spite of 
crocodiles, it was the safest place she could think of. She 
swam about until she came to the roots of an old tree near 
the bank, then, with only her nose and mouth above the 
water, she kept perfectly still for a very long time — so 
still that her naked little black body looked exactly like 
a shadow. When all was quiet and it was getting dark, 
she crept out, and Sue came out of her hiding place. The 
two then hunted about, to see if any “Aucker” had been 
left behind, for both were by this time very hungry. Sue 
soon found a piece of raw meat and Bett-Bett made a fire 
in the scrub. They were just settling down to enjoy their 
supper when a dreadful thing happened — Bett-Bett was 
grabbed and a voice shouted, “What name you?” 

Oh, no! it was not a giant, only the “Missus” and the 
“Boss” or “Maluka” (as the blacks always called him) 
from the homestead. 

At first she was very frightened, but as she could under- 
stand and speak a little English, she was soon satisfied 
that the “Missus” was a friend and not an enemy. She 
soon forgot her fright and ate the meat she had cooked, 
and also ate some of the white people’s “damper” and 
honey — “sugar bag” she called it — then she went to a 
puddle and smeared herself with mud, for, as she said: 
“? Spose skeeto come on, bite him mud, him no more bite 
me meself.” Don’t you think this showed what a wise 
little eight-year-old princess she was? In the morning 
Bett-Bett was given a blue and white singlet to wear and 
was indeed pleased. 


How Bett-Bett Made Her Bed 


Wrapped in a warm “bluey” or rug, Bett-Bett and Sue 
slept on the bathroom floor every night. She preferred 
the floor to a bed and was very funny about a spring 
mattress. “Him too muchee jump-up, jump-up,” she said, 
scornfully. 

At bed time, dressed in her gay singlet, she made her bed. 
First, she spread her “bluey” out on the floor, and jumped 
and pranced until she had managed to fold it in four. Then 
she carefully lifted a corner and with Sue crept in. While 
they were settling themselves, the rug bulged and wriggled 
as though they were playing at earthquake. When, at last, 
all was quiet, two pairs of bright eyes peeped out, looking 
for the supper biscuit. Then out came a black arm and 
Bett-Bett, Sue and the biscuit disappeared for the night. 


Terms used which may be unfamiliar: 


Bush — country such as you term backwoods. 
eucalyplus — commonly termed gum trees — a typical Australian tree. 
wattle — a species of acacia which bears beautiful yellow blossoms. 
skeeto — mosquito — plentiful in northern Australia. 

bluey — usually a dark-colored blanket, but may be any rug. 
Homestead — The house or home on the cattle station. 

Cattle station or simple station — as applied in rural districts, a large 
farm. We never speak of a ranch, but station or homestead. 
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How the Jelly-fish Lost His Shell 


Adapted by Annie Locke MacKinnon, Ohio 


(Book rights reserved) 


F course, biologists will tell you a jelly-fish never had a 
O shell, and that statement alone would make this story 
pointless. For that matter neither did the elephant 
have only a “blackish, bulgy nose, no bigger than a boot 
in the “high and fer-off times” but Kipling has given us 
the animal pourquois tale of “How the Elephant got his 
Trunk” — so because of the precedent established by this 
gifted writer of Fairy Tales, we will class this folk fairy tale 
as a “How and Why” or pourquois tale. 

Another version of this story is found under the title of 
the “The Silly Jelly Fish” in Wiggin and Smith’s “Tales of 
Laughter,” and in Singleton’s “Wild Flower Fairy Book.” 
Under the title of “The Monkey and the Jelly-fish”’ it is 
found in Lang’s “Violet Fairy Book,” and the probable 
source of the story is “The Jelly-fish and the Monkey,” 
one of the tales in “The Japanese Fairy Book” by Ozaki. 
“The Rabbit’s Eyes,” a story ¢f Griffis’s “Unmannerly 
Tiger and other Korean Tal:s” is quoted as being a variant 
of this tale. 


How the Jelly-fish Lost His Shell 


When the waves roll back from the shore they sometimes 
leave stranded on the beach a soft, flabby, transparent fish 
called the jelly-fish, and I want to tell you how the jelly- 
fish lost his shell. 

Way, way down at the bottom of the sea there was a 
beautiful palece with walls of pink and white coral, all set 
with pearls and with amber. Here dwelt Rio Giau, the 
Dragon King, with his Dragon Queen. 

One day the Queen became very ill —so ill that the 
Octopus swam back and forth and around about the palace 
to see that no noise was made that might disturb the Queen. 
There she lay on her couch of sponges, and at last they 
called Dr. Lobster, the surgeon. He counted her pulse; 
looked at her tongue; felt of her fin; shook his head and 
said solemnly, “It is a dreadful disease—something in- 
ternal—and only one thing can cure the Queen’s very 
serious and peculiar illness. Her majesty must eat the 
liver of a live monkey.”’ 

The King immediately called a meeting of all the fishes, 
and all sorts and kinds of fishes came at once to the grand 
council room. “Who will volunteer to go on land and 
procure the liver of a live monkey so that the very serious 
and peculiar illness of our Queen may be cured?” demanded 
the King. 

No one answered. All were very quiet. At last the 
smallest fish of all said,““Why cannot the tortoise go up? 
He can live on land as well as in the sea, and I saw many 
live monkeys but a few days ago on a sandy beach not far 
away.” 

So the tortoise was sent for and when he came before the 
throne the King asked, “Will you go to the sandy beach 
above us and bring the liver of a live monkey that your 
Queen may be cured?” 

“T will,” answered the tortoise. So he swam up, up, up, 
until he came to the white sandy shore. There he lay 
down under a tree with just a little bit of his head showing 
and just a little bit of his tail showing, and pretended to be 
asleep. He knew the monkeys were there by their chatter. 
Finally he heard one of the monkeys say, “Let us have some 
fun with this old turtle. Let us pull his tail.” The tortoise 
winked solemnly to himself way down out of sight within 
his shell. 

So the monkeys made a long rope of themselves by 
holding to each other’s tails. Then they began to swing 
back, then forward, back, forward, swing, swing, swing — 
until one monkey just brushed his paw against the turtle’s 
shell. But the old turtle slept right on, with one eye shut 
and the other open far down inside his shell. 


“Swing more, swing more!” chattered the monkeys. 
So they swung more and more until with one long swing 
the same monkey caught the turtle’s tail and gave it a 
pull —an awful pull. Then the turtle put his head out 
very carefully, slowly and cautiously and on the next 
swing caught one of the monkeys by the leg. The other 
monkeys scampered up the living rope and ran chattering 
into the forest, and the old turtle began to talk to the 
monkey he had caught. He told him about the bottom 
of the sea; how beautiful it was there, how cool and moist 
and what lovely baked fish they had for dinner, until at last 
the monkey said, “I’d like to go down with you and see 
about it, only I couldn’t live under water.” 

“T can fix that by magic,” said the turtle. 
my back and hold tight to my four legs.” 

The monkey held fast as he was told to do, and with a 
lurch and a scramble, the turtle slid into the sea and swam 
swiftly to the palace of King Dragon. Maybe you think 
they were not glad to see that live monkey. Dr. Lobster 
patted him affectionately on the back and then whispered 
to the King, “He is not fat enough. We must feed him 
every hour.” 

So they fed him every hour and he grew fatter and fatter 
and fatter. 

He enjoyed hiseasy, lazy life, but one day as he was sitting 
on the amber wall, he saw a peculiar fish floating near him. 
A shell was over its body, a shell was over its head, and from 
the shell waved two long horns. It was crying bitterly. 
“What are you?” asked the monkey, “and why are you 
crying?” 

“T am a jelly-fish and I am crying about you because I 
feel so sorry for you,” palpitated the jelly-fish. 

“Why are you sorry for me?” asked the monkey. 

“Don’t you know that the Queen is so ill that nothing 
save the liver of a live monkey will cure her, and you 
are to furnish the liver?” cried the jelly-fish. 

“Well, no — I didn’t know that,” answered the monkey, 
and he was so frightened that he began to cry. Then he 
stopped crying and began to think, and after he had thought 
awhilé he began to cry again so when at last the tortoise 
came crawling up the wall he found the monkey crying very 
hard indeed. 

“What is the matter with you?” wheezed the tortoise. 
“Are you hungry?” 

“Oh, no!” sobbed the monkey. “I’m just uncomfortable. 
It is raining up on the earth and I left my liver hanging on 
a tree because it needed sunshine. Oh, please take me 
back to get it!” 

“That I will do most gladly,” cried the tortoise. 

The monkey hopped on his back and away they swam, 
up, up, up, toward the same white sandy beach they had 
left only three days before. The monkey didn’t even 
wait to land, but jumped off the tortoise, scampered 
up to the trees, and as he swung off through the branches, 
he called to the tortoise, “Be sure to wait until I come 
back.” 

The tortoise waited and waited a whole day and a whole 
night, then he knew the monkey was not coming back. 
Slowly and sadly he sank down through the cool green waves 
to the Dragon palace, and his poor old heart was as heavy 
as his poor old shell. 

When the Queen heard what had happened she was so 
angry that she was cured at once. She called the fishes 
before her, and they all came—aJl but the jelly-fish. 
They held a council and it was decided that some one of the 
fishes must have told the monkey about their wishing to 
have his liver. There stood the angry Queen before her 
coral throne. , 

“Who told the monkey?” she demanded. No one 
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First Attempts at Portraiture. Thomas Baldwin, Grade III, Petersham, Mass. (Carolyn Goodsell, drawing teacher) 


Bob’s May-Basket 


The bell’s sharp ring — and Bob was sent “Where did that come from?” he exclaimed. 
("Twas twilight warm and dim); “Do you know, Grandma — say? 

He reached the door, and there he found Is there another Santa Claus 
A basket hung for him. Who comes around in May?” 


—M. E. N. Hatheway 

















IT IS A FRESH SENSATION! 


In very many cases, the presentation 
of new books marks the children’s 
first experience in being made re- 
sponsible. Then while they are will- 
ing and receptive, the time for incul- 
cating lessons of Carefulness and 
Neatness has come. 


A HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


Teaches the children CARE and NEATNESS of public property. It receives all 


the soiling, handling and wear instead of the book itself. 
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answered. Again the Queen demanded, “Who told the 
monkey?” All was still. Then it was that they noticed 
the absence of the jelly-fish. So the tortoise was sent to 
bring him, and when he came into the council room his shell 
was redder than usual. Because of that they knew he was 
guilty. 

“Did you tell the monkey why we wanted him?”’ hissed 
the Queen. 

“T did,” sobbed the jelly-fish. 

“Come out of your shell!” thundered the Dragon Queen. 
“Hencforth you and all your kind shall stand defenceless 
before the world!” 

Slowly, very slowly the jelly-fish began to come out of 
his shell. He squinched this way and he squinched that, 
until at last he was entirely outside of his shell. He looked 
around and then turned pink and green and white with 
shame. 

So because the jelly-fish talked so much he lost his pretty 
pink shell, and neither he nor his kind have ever had shells 
from that day to this. 





Isa Picks May Flowers 


Lena C. Ahlers, Illinois 


“TLJERE it is the first of May and I haven’t seen a 
single flower blooming in Michigan,” complained 
Isa Snyder to her cousin, Sylvia. “In Tennessee 
we can just find myriads this time of year.” 

“But we have indoor flowers,’ smiled Sylvia. 

“Why, I never seen any!” exclaimed Isa in surprise. 
“Where have you got them, in the basement? I haven’t 
been down there yet.” 

Just then Uncle Snyder came into the room and greeted 
his nieces with a kindly smile. ‘What is all this about?” 
he asked. “Don’t you think we have any flowers in May? 
Well, we have, outside as well as inside.’ 

“Oh, Uncle Snyder, tell us all about the May flowers that 
bloom indoors, as you call it,” begged Sylvia. “I know 
you can tell us a lot of birthdays that come in May.” 

“Sure enough I can,” replied Uncle Snyder, “and on the 
very first day two great men were born, Joseph Addison, 
an English poet and esasyist, was born in 1672, and George 
Inness, a great American painter, was born in 1825. When 
you study art you will learn to know that he was a great 
painter of scenery. On the third, twenty-four years later, 
Jacob Riis was born. He is known as an American jour- 
nalist and social worker, but he was really born in Denmark. 
Then, the fourth is the natal day of Horace Mann —” 

“He was one of the foremost of American educators, 
wasn’t he?” asked Isa, “and he was one who started our 
school system and organized the first normal school. He 
wrote several books and I think he was a wonderful man.” 

“The fourth is also the birthday of Audubon, the great 
naturalist and bird lover. Harold Bell Wright, the author 
of popular books of to-day, was born the same day. 
Both of you girls have doubtless read some of his books 
and heard about him. The sixth is the birthday of 
Robert E. Peary.” 

“I do remember him,” said Isa. “For you see I wrote 
a sketch about his finding the North Pole, and I did not 
know that he had died, so I didn’t mention it and the 
teacher told me about it.” 

“On the seventh, in 1812, Robert Browning was born. 
He was an English poet who wrote many poems of 
unusual beauty, and has always been a favorite of 
mine. The ninth is the birthday of John Brown, the great 
Abolitionist, whose raid on Harper’s Ferry was really the 
beginning of the Civil War. He and five or six of his sons 
fought bravely to stamp out slavery. The twelfth is the 
birthday of William Howe, born in 1803, who was a cour- 
ageous leader in the battle of Quebec. Maria Theresa, a 
queen of Austria, was born on the thirteenth, in 1717. 
And the fifteenth is the day when Florence Nightingale 
came to us.” 
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“She was one of the most noble women who ever lived,” 
commented Isa. “I remember the poem Longfellow wrote 
about her in which he spoke of her as ‘Santa Filomena, the 
lady with the lamp.’ From the very first she showed what 
a great sympathetic heart she had. If I could only be like 
her!” 

“While on the sixteenth, in 1799, Honore de Balzac was 
born,” continued Uncle Snyder. “He is often considered 
the foremost of the French novelists and wrote some 
powerful stories. You probably will study some of these 
later on in your school work. On the nineteenth, in 1865, 
Nellie Melba wasborn. Sheisagreat Australian singer, who 
has appeared on the stage many times. John Stuart Mill, 
a clear and forceful thinker, was born on the twentieth. 
The influence of his thought still lives. On the twenty- 
second William Richard Wagner —” 

“A great German composer,’ enumerated Sylvia. “When 
he was twenty he was conducting an opera, and Isa, you 
know he wrote the ‘Tannhauser,’ they played that night 
at Nashville.” 

“The twenty-third is the birthday of Thomas Hood, 
born in 1799, an English poet and essayist. I heard Sylvia 
say his little poem, ‘I remember, I remember the house 
where I was born,’ the other day. And ninety-two years 
before his birth Linnzus was born. He was one of the 
greatest naturalists who ever lived, and is even now 
spoken of as ‘The Father of Modern Botany.’ At that 
time, few understood that botany was a great science, so 
the boy had a difficult time. On the twenty-fourth, in 
in 1819, Queen Victoria was born, and perhaps no queen was 
loved more. Her birthday is celebrated in Canada as 
Empire Day, which answers to our Memorial Day.” 

“T know Ralph Waldo Emerson was born on the twenty- 
fifth, in 1803,” announced Isa. “TI like his essays and we 
have several of his books. He wrote some good poems, too.” 

“Ves,” answered Uncle Snyder, “and another great 
person was born the same day, Edward Bulwer-Lytton, 
who was also born the same year. He was an English 
novelist and there are few more powerful novels than 
his “Last Days of Pompeii.” In this he gives a vivid 
and dramatic picture of the last days of that city, 
just before it was destroyed by lava. Three well-known 
persons were born on the twenty-seventh. Dante in 1265, 
a great Italian poet who wrote several famous epics, and 
Nathanial Greene, born in 1742.” 

“We study so much about him in our schools,” informed 
Isa, “for you know he was a great general in the Revolu- 
tionary War and we call him ‘The Man Who Saved the 
South’ and honor him very much. To you people up here 
he can never mean as much as he does to us Southern folk.” 

“In 1819, Julia Ward Howe was born —” 

“Oh, she wrote ‘The Battle Hymn of the Republic,” 
didn’t she?” interrogated Isa. “She wrote that one night 
after she had been to a reunion of troops one day and heard 
that old song, ‘John Brown’s Body,’ sung.” 

“Still another naturalist was born on the twenty- 
eighth —” 

“Why, all the great naturalists and nature lovers must 
have been born in May!” put in Sylvia. 

“Most of them were,” answered Uncle Snyder, patiently, 
“Tt was Louis Agassiz who was born on the twenty-eighth, 
and he was the greatest authority of marine zodlogy at 
that time. He was the founder of the museum at Harvard 
College. When he was only twenty-two, he wrote to his 
father, ‘I wish it may be said of Louis Agassiz that he was 
the first naturalist of his time, a good citizen, and beloved 
of those who knew him.’ He lived, too, until this was said 
of him. The twenty-ninth is the birthday of Patrick Henry.” 

“« ‘Give me liberty or give me death!’”’ How often have 
we heard those patriotic words of his!’”’ exclaimed Isa, 
“He was such a powerful and wonderful statesman and 
what a lot he did for his country.” 

“And the last day of May brings us the birthday of 
Walt Whitman, the beloved author of ‘O Captain! My 
Captcin!’ which he wrote on the death of Lincoln.” 
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POPULAR CLOSING DAY SOUVENIRS 


Believing that every school teacher desires to leave with her pupils a slight token by which the months of association may be remembered in the years to 


come, we have sought to provide attractive souvenirs and book 
in styles suited to all ages. 


SAMPLES — Of any one souvenir free upon request. Additional samples five 
cents each. Credit will be given for allsamples returned which have been charged for. 

ORDERS — Send your order direct from this advertisement with the assurance that 
t will receive our prompt attention. Write copy for printing very plainly, under- 
scoring u and e and capitals S and G. Always include the proper remittance 
to cover the cost. Any incorrect payments will be promptly adjusted. All orders 
filled within 24 hours of receipt. 

CLUB ORDERS — Special discount of 10% allowed when two or more orders 


School Days Souvenir 
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are sent together. Get your teacher friends to combine their orders with yours, 
thus saving you and them money. 

ENVELOPES — To fit any souvenirs you order, free 

If you order less souvenirs than you have pupils’ names, add one cent for 
each name appearing above the number of souvenirs. Thus if you order 24 
souvenirs but have the names of 39 pupils printed, add 15c to your remittance. 

It is our pose to serve you promptly and courteously and to quickly 


adjust any difficulties should they arise. 


Floral Booklet Pansy Souvenir 





Lower in price only because it is a cng card instead 
of a booklet, the souvenir will fill a long felt want in the 
souvenir field, providing a quality gift at a price within 
the reach of all. The size is about 5x7 i T 
are twelve designs which will be sent assorted, four 
showing landscapes, four with birds and landscapes in 
combination, four with flowers. Each card is sur- 
rounded with a beautiful pansy border and all are 
masterpieces of color printing. 











Four beautiful floral designs of spring flowers, very 
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the usual data used on other souvenirs, names of sc 
teacher, board of education, and pupils. A gift your 
pupils will cherish. 
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_ The design speaks for itself, representing as it does 
in a unique manner the typical country schoolhouse. 
the backbone of American institutions. peaeeneny 
rinted in four colors on the finest quality bristol, 

d with a silk tasseled cord. It contains a four 

insert on the first e of which appears a Laas 
Tom teacher to pupil. The second and third pages 
are for printing your special copy, your name, name of 
your 1, location, date, names of school board, 
and names of your pupils. On the fourth page is a 
poem appropriate to the close of school. The booklet 
is approximately 344x54 nches in size and lis a 
beautiful finished product which will delight teacher 
and pupils. 


appropriate for the closing days of school. The iris, 
jonquil, lily and violet are all represented in the strik- 
ingly life-like printing made possible by the modern 
off-set process. The covers are of highest quality kid 
finish stock. The inside are printed on white 
antique paper and in addition to appropriate verses 
there are blank where may be printed the name 
of your school, the of education, names of pupils, 
etc. 

The quality of workmanship and harmonious design 
of this booklet has never been excelled by us at anywhere 
near the price. 


JOHN WILCOX PUBLISHING CO., 











PRICES 
Pansy Souvenir 
$1.00 for 10 or less, 7c for each additional card or- 
dered. May be had with ribbon hangers for an addi- 
tional 1c each. 


School Days and Floral Booklets 

$1.25 for 10 or less and 10c for each one in excess of 
10. This souvenir may be had with a photograph on 
- cover at $1.75 and 13c for each one in excess 
of 10. 
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Safe Behavior on the Highways 


Minnie Lee Dickinson, West Virginia 


Teacher’s Aim 


To have children realize that each one has a personal 
responsibility in keeping the highway safe. 


Pupils’ Aim 
To discover the different ways in which each one may 


help keep the highway safe; to use the ideas found in 
writing their essays for the contest. 


Motivation 
Writing for contest. 


Initiative 


1 Telling experiences. 
2 Dramatization. 

3 Illustrations. 

4 Writing stories. 


Judging of Values 


1 Selecting important traffic rules to obey anywhere. 
2 Selecting sentences to be used in creed. 


Organization 


1 Selecting most important rules to follow in Morgan- 
town. 
2 Writing creed. 


Procedure 


Which stories have you enjoyed most in your history 
work this year? 

E]i Whitney, Professor Morse, Robert Fulton and others. 

Who were some of the early settlers in America? 

John Smith, Miles Standish and Daniel Boone. 

What were some of the dangers those early settlers had to 
guard against? 

Indians and wild animals. 

What changes have been made since then? 

Cities built, schools, railroads, telephones, good roads and 
automobiles. 

Mention some dangers we have because of them. 

Traffic in large cities, accidents caused by cars, railroads 
and automobiles. 


Pupils’ Aim 

The National Safety Council and other associations have 
realized that many accidents are caused by carelessness. 
They have offered prizes for the best essays telling how 
dangers may be avoided. Let us think of just dangers on 
the highway, to see if each one can discover some ways 


in which he may keep the highway safe. You may get 
some helpful ideas for your essays. 


How many know of accidents that have happened 
because of carelessness? 

Several children told of accidents in which they, them- 
selves, had been hurt because of carelessness. 

Mention some of the rules we should follow when walking. 


Look both ways before crossing the street. 

Do not cross diagonally where two streets intersect. 
Watch traffic policemen; cross at crossings. 

Do not walk in middle of road. Walk on left. 


me whe 


Several of these rules were illustrated at board by 
children’s drawings. 


Here a discussion arose as to which was better — to 


walk on left or right. The children decided to ask their 
parents and to look for material to settle the question. 

5 Do not jump on street cars or automobiles and try 
to steal a ride. 

6 Do not run across track when street car is coming. 
Look first before crossing behind street car. 

7 Be careful when selecting a place for coasting. 

8 Let all wires alone. 


Rules to follow when driving or riding a bicycle: 


Driver 
1 Keep to right. 
2 Sound horn. Hold out hand when stopping. 
3 Slow down at turns or near school buildings. 
4 Watch for railroad crossings. 


5 Keep car in good condition as to lights, dimmers, 
horn, etc. 


Bicycle 
1 Slow down at corners. 
2 Watch carefully when near cars or machines. 


Which rules do you think are most important for boys 
and girls in Morgantown to follow? 


Keep on pavement when leaving school. 
Crossing streets correctly. 
Do not jump on street cars or automobiles. 
Careful coasting. 
Do not touch wires or throw glass, banana peelings, 
etc., on the street. 
6 Follow rules for drivers. 


Ope GC bo 


Application 


The children were then taken to the corner where streets 
intersected and each one dramatized the rules about 


crossing at intersections and looking carefully before 
crossing. 


Assignment 


The children were asked to follow rules over the week 
end and to report on those which they had observed. 
The following were reported: 


Looked both ways before stepping from pavement. 
Crossed at intersections. 

Kept a boy from touching a wire. 

Did not run in front of cars. 

Looked carefully at railroad crossing. 

Did not play in street. 

Told driver of car to slow down at crossings. 


NO OP WD 


Second Lesson 


Writing of stories, “How I Can Make the Highways 
More Safe.” 


How I Can Make the Highways More Safe 


I am writing this story to tell how I can help make the highways 
more safe. Roads are rapidly appearing and items are just as rapidly 
appearing telling of accidents. Many times people are killed through 
carelessness. 

Let us quit cutting corners and go to one corner and then to the 
other. When a person starts to go catty-cornered across the street, 
that person is putting his or her life in danger, for that person cannot 
look in four directions at once. You should also look in all directions 
before leaving the sidewalk. 

When walking on a country road, if you are going to walk in the 
middle of the road think, then, before doing so. If I get hit by an 








THE 
IDENTIFYING 
FINGERPRINT 


The final test of a text is the 
teacher’s use. Built on that use is 


APPLIED ARITHMETIC 
By LENNES and JENKINS 


To the discriminating eye, the imprint of the teacher 
is visible on every page. The authors took ten years 
to build it; they subjected every detail to the fire test 
of repeated classroom use, weighing and utilizing the 
findings of scores of teachers until on publication the 
series was refined and seasoned to an unprecedented 


degree. 


Teachers’ finger prints— the painstaking analysis of 
difficulties, the easy gradations to new processes, 
simplification by unification of problem method, social 
emphasis in upper grades, and the constant help of 
the teacher’s manual— make APPLIED ARITH- 
METIC the conspicuously teachable series. 


BOOK I. GRADES II-IV 
BOOK II. GRADES V-VI 
BOOK III. GRADES VII-VIII 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia — Chicago 
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For a delightful vacation — 


“Soiel cjomerset 


Sheridan Road at Argyle, CHICAGO 


T the beautiful Somerset, on the famous North Shore, 
you can enjoy rare accommodations at moderate costs. 
Every comfort and convenience. Bathing beach. Theaters 
and shops near by. Easy access to parks, golf links, and all 
places of interest and amusement. Preferred location and 
unequalled accommodations for motorists. 
Kitchenette apartments, 2, 3, 4, and 5 rooms; also 


rooms without kitchenette. Make reservations 
now. Write for booklet and floor plans. 


S. W. GERSTNER, Manager 





Better than a 


BANK 
BOOK 


In Time of Accident, 
Sickness, or Quarantine. 


} Sickness soon 
eats up! your 
bank account, 


_ You can best 
protect your 
savings thra 
T.C. U. 


PAYS $50 a Month \ 
when you are totally % 
disabled by accident 
or confining sickness. 


PAYS $11.67 a Week 
when you are quarantined and your saJary has stopped. 


PAYS $25.00 a Month for illness that does not confine 
you to the house but keeps you from your work. 


PAYS 20 Per Cent increase in sick benefits for two 
months when you are confined in an established hospital. 


PAYS $333.00 to $1500 for major accidents or for acci- 
dental] loss of life. 


PAYS Double these benefits for travel accidents sus- 
tained through railway, street car or steamboat wreck. 


PAYS Operation benefits in addition to other benefits 
if your policy has been maintained in force for one year. 


ALL Benefits 
THESE T. . e are Yours 


If You Want Them 


T. C. U. protection is exclusively for teachers and is low in 
cost. It is yours if you want it, but it can do nothing for 
you—when the time of need does come—unless you accept 
now. 


Just fill out and mail the coupon. We will then mail you 
full particulars of how we protect teachers. Please do it 
to-day. 
Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
87 T. C. U. Building, Lincoln, Nebraska 





FREE INFORMATION COUPON 
To the T.C. U., 87 T.C. U. Bidg., Lincoln, Nebraska 


I am interested in knowing about your Protective, Benefits, 
Send me the whole story and booklet of testimonials. 
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This letter from 

William Bishop Owen, President 

of the N. E. A., refers to our message 

in the April issues of Popular and Primary 
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Cord made fast to a Universal 
Plug ready to attach to any 
convenient lamp socket. Is 
complete and ready for use. 
Will be sent by Parcel Post 
to any part of the United 
States, packed in a neat carton 
box. Guaranteed against any 
and all mechanical defects and 
to clean blackboard erasers to 
your entire satisfaction or 
money refunded. Price $32.50. 
We are sure you will agree 
with us that every Successful 
and Modern School will not be 
without this little Aristocrat. 


—— 
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ih efficient in all respects, non-breakable and operated by 
a Universal Motor adapted to any and all electric cur- 
rents. It is provided with nine feet of Underwriter’s Lamp 
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and satisfactory device for 


schools which do not have electric current. Satisfac- 
tion in every respect guaranteed. Price $28.00. 


Manufactured by JAMES LYNN COMPANY 
Dept. P, 14 E. Jackson Boulevard” - 
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automobile it is my fault, for I should walk 
at the very edge and not in the middle of 


{ the road. 


Some people do not seem to realize how 
dangerous it is to meddle with wires. The 
wire might be harmless, but it is more likely 
to be harmful and a single little shock is liable 
to kill a person. 

A hint for automobile drivers: Keep to the 
right, especially so at turns, schools, or when 
passing a vehicle or a person. 

I resolve hereafter to help make the high- 
ways more safe by obeying the safety laws. 

HELEN Huston 


How I Can Make the Highways 
More Safe 


Carelessness is the one thing which causes 
most of the accidents to people and children. 
Once I sawa boy sled-ride down an alley. A 
truck was coming one way. It hit the boy. 
The truck driver should have blown his horn. 
Also the boy should have been looking to see 
if any cars were coming. I am going to try to 
keep from being careless. I shall look for 
railroad signs, automobiles and street cars. 
I have often thought how I and many other 
children could keep people from being injured. 
By throwing banana peeling on the sidewalks 
people would slip and fall. They might break 
their arms or their legs. Besides it is not 
healthful to throw old banana peelings 
around. 

I have seen in papers where boys and girls 
are killed by touching wires. I resolve not 
to touch any wires. I have resolved to keep 
the rules of how to make the highways more 
safe. 

REGINA JUNE COCHRAN 


How I Can Make the Highways 
More Safe 
Many people in the United States do not 


try to make the highway more safe. So it is 
up to the young people of America to do it. 














THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
1801 SIXTEENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON. ©. c, 


orrice 
THE PRESIOENT 


March 22, 1923) 
Chicago Normal College, 
6800 Stewart Avonue, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
F. EB. Compton & Company, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


My dear Mr. Compton: 


I have expressed to you before my ea- 
timate of the value of Compton's Pictured 
Encyclopedia. I am sure that it is a good 
thing for any home where children are grow- 
ing up to be provided with this excellent 
book of reference. I have no hesitation, 
therefore, in saying that a teacher need 
have no reluctance in undertaking to sell 
the book on its merits. Your advertising 
tells the teacher just what you want her to 
do, and in this way, makes it possible for 
her to decide whether she can be successful 
in doing the work that you offer her. I 
should think there woula he a large number 
of teachers who might find it both interest- 
ing and profituble to use their vacution in 
Selling your Encyclopedia. 


I hope your campaign will be a success, 
Sincerely yours, 


FR .Q,,/ 


WBO.RH President 








Message 
4 More Teachers 


Wanted to Travel 
This Summer 

There is still room in our summer sales force 
for 40 more teachers between the ages of 25 
and 45 who have had three years’ teaching 
experience. These positions, many of which 
may be made permanent, offer extensive 
travel all summer long and opportunity to 
capitalize your teaching experience, to 
broaden your educational background and 
to earn from $200 to $400 per month. If you 
have not seen our 2-page advertisement in 
the April issues of Popular and Primary 
turn to it now and read the letters from a 
few of the many teachers who have made 
good in the attractive business of selling 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia. 
Reproduced here are two letters typical of 
the reaction of educators to our announce- 
ment in the April issues. 
 ¢ you are interested in the opportunity 

offered by the publication of Compton’s 
Pictured Encylcopedia to do a worth-while 
work and to earn a really worth-while re- 
turn, write immediately or wire for partic- 
ulars. State qualifications. 


Address Dept. P E 2 


F.E. COMPTON &CO. 
58 East Washington St. Chicago 





How the School World Received 
the Compton 


The letter repro- 

duced below was written by 

Charl Ormond Williams, Field Sec- 

retary and former President of the N. E. A. 





THE NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
1201 SIXTEENTH STREET 
WASHINGTON, D. c. 


ovrice or 
THE SECRETARY 


Maroh 22, 1925. 


¥. E. Compton & Company, 
Chicago, sllinois. 


My dear mr. Gillfillan: 


‘I have —_ read your advertisements 
offering teachers the opportunity to sell 
Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia during 
the coming vacation. The ads recalled to 
my mina the pleasant three days I spent 
with the Compton people at wew Orleans 
when your new work was launched. i re- 
cognized from the pictures many of your 
splendid workers 1 met there. 


41 Wish you success and know that 
many teachers who are not going to summer 
school will find your offer au answer to 
the serious vacation problem. Your work 
ie enough different from teachingyto be 
an entire change and the experienve in 
meeting mothers of school children and 
discussing school problems with then vuan- 
not help but give u teacher u broador 
view of her work. 


Very cordiaily yours, 
Clk, tJttcnnne 
rield Secretary 
COW.N 
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More roads have been built and there are 
more people with automobiles. So it is very 
useful for us to make the highways safe our- 
selves. 

When there are cross streets, many people 
cut cross them, but I always go from one 
side to the other so as to make the highways 
more . 

You or I must always get on the street 
car at the stopping place, we must never 
jump on automobiles or street cars either. 
Once a little girl was running on the street car 
track. She did not see the car coming and 
she was run over. But I shall look out for 
dangers like that. 

Vircimni1a Conn 


How I Can Make the Highways 
More Safe: 


I am going to try and make the highways 
safe. In our lesson this morning, I learned 
not to cut corners. There have been many 
accidents caused by carelessness. I know of 
several children hurt that way. When I go 
to town and want to cross the street, I always 
wait until the automobiles have passed. 
Then I go across one street and then across 
the other. In that way you can make the 
highways more safe. 

The men that are driving automobiles 
should be careful. If they would not go so 
fast and the people would watch that would 
make the highway more safe. I am never 
going to run across the street when I see a 
car coming. Once there was a little boy that 
wanted to see if he could get across the 
street before an automobile passed him. 
He started across the street and the automo- 
bile hit him and injured him very badly. 

I am going to be very careful_and obey the 


traffic rules. é 
[Lena REED 
Third Lesson 
Writing the Highway Creed. 
This took the form of a socialized 
language lesson. ‘The children gave 
sentences, selected ones they thought 


best and teacher wrote them on the 
board. 


A Highway Creed 


I believe that the United States is 
the best place in which to live. I be- 
lieve that the highways of the United 
States are in proving each year. As 
the highways grow, more will be done 
to prevent accidents. I believe that 
the boys and girls of the United States 
can help prevent accidents by obeying 
the laws of the highway, and by tell- 
ing others about them. I believe in 
this creed. 





A Petal Storm 


I played beneath the apple trees 
An April day or two ago; 

Like magic came a saucy breeze 
And buried me in rosy snow.—Sedi. 





A Proud Moment 


I feel as if I’d have to strut! 
I fear I simply can’t look meek! 
For oh, I have a brand-new pair 
Of shoes! And listen to them squeak! 





Simple Enough 
Said Tommy: “This problem the teacher gave 
me 
Is surely as easy as A, B, and C. 
Here’s a two; I must take it away from a four 
And of course four is left! Now I’m ready for 
more.” — Sel. 








gi! Explore Romantic Rivers 


bx. from 
. BUNGALOW 
CAMPS in Ontaro 


Do You Want an Adventure in HAPPINESS? 


Long, pleasant days outdoors—swimming, fishing, boating 
—a hearty supper—then delightful evening hours around 
the campfire? Or you may want to follow, in your canoe, 
the long silver ribbon the moon trails over the water. 


Bungalow Camping Doesn’t Cost Much 
Comfort predominates at the three Bungalow Camps 
waiting for you in Ontario’s lake strewn forests. Excellent 
sport, the comradeship of the backwoods and the com- 
fort of rustic “community” clubhouses—where you com- 
pletely satisfy an appetite whetted keen by tonic air 
—insures vacation happiness. 

Eight New Camps in the Rockies 
And among the ageless Alpine grandeur of the Canadian 
Pacific Rockies, eight new camps are being constructed 
for such as want new heights to conquer. It is an ideal 
vacation. Yet it costs less than an ordinary Summer outing. 


Pursue Adventure — Health — Happiness This Year 






















m Let the nearest Canadian Pacific Agent give you full information: 


: = ger Giactand, 508 Pros pest Ave. Patiodsiphis, Lome © 15th St. 
~ troit riswold St. itts L ve. 
aoe a Duluth, Soo Line Depot. Portland, Ore., 55 Third St. 


Kansas City, ate. 601 Railway San Francisco. 675 Market St. 


Exchange Seattle, 608 Second A 
Atlanta, 49 N. Forsyth St. Los Angeles, “0S §, yey bye St. Louis, 420 Locust "St. 
Boston, 405 Boylston St. Minneapolis. 6ll Tacoma, 1113 Pacific Ave. 


Buffalo, 160 r~y! St. Montreal, 141 ioe James om 


Chicago, 140 So. Clark St. Montreal, Windsor St. Station 
Cincinnati, 430 Walnut St. New York. Madison Av.at 44th St. 


Canadian Pacific 


It Spans the World 


Toronto, I Aine &:: aw? 
Washington, , 1419 New 
York Ave. 





Thru the Palmer Method Plan Teachers are Taught by 
Easy Fascinating Stages how to Follow 
The Line of Least Resistance in Learning How to Teach 


Handwriting embodying Legibility, Rapidity, Ease and Enduranee. 

The Ten Dollar Course is Free to Any Teaeher whose pupils have been provided with individual 

copies of our textbooks. The Original eost of a complete instruction is Small, and the Patmer Methed 

Manuals are so strongly bound that they are frequently in oy use for Four, Five and often Six years. 

The seientifically graded lessons for pupils of grades three to eight inclusive are in one book, thus permitting 

in each grade, the necessary review of what already been covered. 

The Palmer Method Ae my has no competitor in the important work 
Mechanics Pedagogy of Practical P: 


of t 
Penmanship in all grades of Pullen 
wherever there is need of Penmanship Reformation. 
Investigate us closely, visit our offices, and see our Critic Teachers at work, and you will be convinced 
dong wane Gen as other agencies combined to help Reform and make Highly Efficient, che Hanéwvitieg obs 
ation, 


teachers in great 
Private Schools and 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 
Chicago 


New York 


Portland, Ore. 








a 
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A Change in Name 


Gwendolyn M. O’Connor 
(An elaborated version of the play as presented by the Fourth Grade of West Side School, Newark, New Jersey) 


Time — Late at night 
Prace — A Schoolroom 


CHARACTERS 
CourRTESY BLACKBOARD 
RUDENESS DEsK 
Door INK 
CHALK SHADE 
Boox PAPER 
SEAT RULER 


(Curtain rises upon dimly-lighted schoolroom. Various 
characters asleep about room. Enter Courtesy and Rudeness 
in earnest discussion.) 


Courtesy But, Rudeness, I’m sure you must be mistaken. 
What makes you think you really control the classrooms 
of our schools? 

Rudeness Oh, that’s easy! Why, half a dozen times a 
day things happen that make it so easy to forget. And 
believe me — some of these children do me credit! 

Courtesy Some—yes. But just think how very many 
remember me and stand by me. A little politeness goes a 
long way, you know. 

Rudeness Yeh—that’s what they all say! Do you 
mean to tell me that a class of forty children will sit in a 
room, surrounded by things which they could easily make 
use of —and instead of doing as they wish, they’ll say, 
“Oh, no! That wouldn’t be polite! Oh, no!” 

Courtesy Oh, I’m sure that — 

Rudeness Don’t be sure of anything! It’s much easier 
to be impolite. There’s one less thing to worry about. 

Courtesy Well, Rudeness, I have a plan. I think those 
things which surround the children all day ought to know 
quite a bit about them, don’t you? 

Rudeness I'll say they should! 

Courtesy Let’s ask them. 


(Courtesy tiptoes around, calling one, shaking another, until 
all the characters are awakened. They jump to their feet, 
showing themselves to be various furnishings of a classroom. 
Rudeness looks on lazily.) 


All Oh, Courtesy, we’re so glad to see you! 

Courtesy AndItosee you. My friends, I want you to 
meet Rudeness. 

Door Yes, I’ve heard of him before! 

Chalk So have I! 

Book And I! 

Ink And I! 

Courtesy Rudeness, here are my friends — the furnish- 
ings of a schoolroom. 

Shade How do you do? 


(Others bow politely.) 


Courtesy I came to-night to ask you a very important 
question. 

Blackboard Oh, I know! You want to hear about the 
superintendent’s visit! 

Shade No—Iknow! You heard about Jimmy catch- 
ing the mouse! 

Courtesy No, you’re both wrong! Rudeness and I were 
having a little discussion. Rudeness says that — 

Rudeness Yes, I say that children in a classroom don’t 
know how to be polite. Don’t tell me that they’re not 
taught politeness at home! I know better. They just 
like to be rude. So doTI. It’s lots more fun. 

Courtesy Rudeness! Just think how much more pleas- 
ant it is to help others and to think of them. But wait — 
Won’t you (turning to others) tell us about your days here 
in school? 


Shade Oh, I have a fine report! I am high up all day, 
so I have a chance to see everything. To-day the sun was 
shining right in the teacher’s eyes, and Billy pulled me 
down so that she might be more comfortable. 

Courtesy Good! That was a kind thing to do. You 
know that it is said that 


“Politeness is to do and say, 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


Rudeness Humph! 

Paper Just hear what Ihave tosay. Somehow I always 
seem to get out of place. I don’t mean to be untidy, but 
I do have a hard time keeping off the floor. Now, though, 
there are two little monitors who take care of me and see 
that I get back to my proper place — the nice, roomy, 
waste-paper basket. 


(Others nod heads in agreement.) 


Courtesy Isn’t that kind of them! Returning things to 
their proper places is certainly a great help. 


(Rudeness scratches his head in amazement.) 


Ruler I say, Courtesy, I have been greatly misjudged 
in the past. Some little boy would drop me on the floor, 
and that really isn’t pleasant at all — and then the teacher 
would scold, and before I knew it, I would be shut away in 
a dark drawer. But now —oh, it’s all changed! The 
little boy who has me knows just how to hold me so that 
I never fall, and really, Courtesy, we never disturb any one. 

Seat And, Courtesy, the little boy who uses me treats 
me so gently! He always puts me down quietly, so that 
I don’t have to squeak. 

Courtesy Fine! Oh, this is so pleasant! What have 
you to say, Blackboard? 

Blackboard I have very good news. The children are 
very helpful. They always brush me off, so that my face 
will be nice and clean. 

Chalk. Yes, Blackboard does look nice now. And I — 
I feel so happy because the children are so kind to me. 
When Mary finishes writing with me, she always passes me 
to Sally, who follows her. 

Courtesy Oh, I am happy! Didn’t I hear the children 
sing a new song to-day? 

Door Yes, you did. Would you like to hear us sing it? 

Rudeness No! I hear enough of such noise all day. 

Courtesy Yes, do sing for us. And, Rudeness, I’m sure 
this song wil] interest you. 


(Door, Desk, Book and Ink join hands in circle formation 
and skip about to tune of “ Dixie,” singing) 


“Oh, tip your hat when on the street 
A lady friend you chance to meet — 
Be polite! Be polite! Be polite! 

It pays!” 


Door That reminds me — To-day, whcn Sue came in, 
Joe held me open for her to pass through. 

Courtesy Door, you’ve helped me so often that I feel 
you are indeed a true friend. 

Doro I do always try to serve you, Courtesy. 

Book Rudeness, some people think that I am a friend 
of yours — 

Rudeness Well, I always felt that way myself. 

Book But I’m not! To-day Catherine put a new cover 
on me, so that my dress would not get dirty. That’s real 
service. 





























How will you spend 
your vacation? 


RITTER it away at a summer re- 
sort with unexpected incidental 
expenses piling up? 


Or go to Europe on a basis of actual 
economy—perhaps for less than the 
summer resort outlay—and have 
something real and worth while to 
remember? 


Youecan do this if you book via one 
of our cabin steamers. There are 14 
of them—steady sailers all—including 
some of the finest ships in the North 
Atlantic. 


Accommodations as low as $115. You 
have the best the ship affords in food 
and service—full run of spacious decks, 
attractive public rooms, all the pleas- 
ures of a summer sea voyage—itself the 
best of vacations. Some of the most 
pleasant friendships of your life may 
be formed on shipboard. 
Write us today for our booklet— 


“Your Trip to Europe”— and 
detailed information. 


¥XWHITE STAR LINEL7 


No. 1 Broadway, New York 








Good Salaries for Grade Teachers 





ALBERT 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
25 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ills. 


has secured for grade teachers the past three years an 
average salary of over $1400. A large proportion 
received $1600 or better and a goodly number were 
placed at $1900 and $2040 with future prospects. 
The number of placements was very large and the 
positions most desirable. 


We can place grade teachers in bigh class Private 
Schools, in [Public Schools in cities large and small; 
in the Middle West, in the Far West, in the East and 
in the South; in choice residential suburbs, in pro- 
gressive new tcwns with gocd school buildings and 
equipment and money with which to pay good salaries. 

We have the patronage. Every Normal School or 
College graduate teaching in the grades should be on 
cur list. Write us to-day. Our booklet, “Teaching 
as a Business” free. 

The Albert Teachers’ Agency Offices: 25 East 
Jackscn Boulevard, Chicago; 437 Fifth Avenue, New 
York; Symes Building, Denver; Peyton Building, 
Spokane. 

















A trip to 
EGYPT 


for 100 teachers 


EACHERS, how would you like 

to take a two-months’ vacation 
trip to Egypt with all expenses paid? 
A financially responsible Corporation 
as an advertising experiment has de- 
cided to give 100 teachers an oppor- 
tunity to earn a trip abroad. 


This is not a case of giving something 
for nothing; but the conditions of this 
offer are within the reach of any teacher. 
The offer is limited to those who have 
taught 3 years successfully. Full in- 
formation will be sent on request. 
Write E. P. Rucker, stating what teach- 
ing experience you have had and your 
age. Home and School Education 
Society, Dept. E., 104 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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Courtesy I heard something else about you, Book. 

Book Oh, I know! When a visitor came in to-day 
Catherine handed me to him so politely. 

Rudeness He probably only took you to be polite! 

Courtesy Then he must be one of my friends, too. 

Rudeness What? Oh! 

Desk Let me tell you about the little boy who uses 
me. He never scratches me, so I am always bright and 
shining. 

Ink And the children are always careful to keep me 
from fallmg on Desk. They do know how to care for me 
now. I never get them into trouble. 

Courtesy Well, Rudeness, it seems to me that the children 
in our classrooms are truly polite. Just see how many 
courteous things they have done to-day. 

Rudeness Do you know, Courtesy, I think there must 
be something in your plan, after all. 

Desk Will you listen to some little songs we learned? 
I’m sure you will like them. 


(Characters form in single line across stage, arms linked. 
Courtesy and Rudeness look on. As they sing, they move 
slowly, with swaying motion from left to right. Tune — 
“Yankee Doodle.’’) 


We will not play with Johnny Jones, for he is not polite, 
He interrupted twice to-day — we know that that’s 
not right. 


We like to play with Mary Jane, for she is never rude. 
She’s tidy at the table and careful with her food. 
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Courtesy That was charming! Now, Rudeness, don’t 
you see how hard the children do try to be polite? They 
truly mean to do the right thing always. Won’t you join 
us and work with the children instead of against them? 

Rudeness Courtesy, you are right! I will join you 
gladly and humbly, but not with this name. Let us forget 
that such a person as I was ever existed. Rudeness has 
vanished, and in his place is — SERVICE. 


(All join hands and dance around 4m circle singing to the 
tune of “Flag of the Free’) 


Rudeness is gone — gone away, 
And with us is Service, forever to stay. 


Suggestions for Costumes 


Courtesy (girl) Fluffy pink crepe paper dress — wreath to match. 

RUDENESS (boy) Patched and mended suit. Generally untidy ap- 
pearance. 

Desk (boy) Dark brown jumper of crepe paper. 

Ink (girl) Black jumper of crepe paper. 

BLACKBOARD (boy) Black jumper of crepe paper. Simple words 
and number combinations cut out of white paper and pastedon. 

CHALK (girl) Ruffled white crepe paper dress — long sticks of white 
chalk suspended from shoulders by dark cord. 

Seat (girl) Light brown crepe paper jumper. 

Door (boy) Dark brown crepe paper jumper. 

RuLER (boy) Light brown crepe paper jumper. 

SHADE (girl) Yellow crepe paper jumper. 

Boox (girl) Bright red crepe paper jumper, down front of which 
may be printed the word “Reader.” 

Paper (boy) Wrapping paper jumper, torn and wrinkled. 


Note Each character, except Courtesy and Rudeness, wears a 
card upon which the nameis printed. A piece of cardboard, 10” x 4” 
is a good size for this purpose. 





Mary, Mary 


BLANCHE JENNINGS THOMPSON 





Ma-ry, Ma- ry, quite. con - trary, How does your 


pret - ty maids all in a row. 


Ma - ry, Ma.- ry, quite con - trary, How does your gar den 





garden grow With sil -.ver bells and _ cock le shellsAnd 





grow? 





With sil - ver bells and cock - le 


1 Boys and girls face each other, hands on hips. Boys 
begin to sing, swaying forward and back with rocking-horse 
movement, and at word, “grow,” stop and bow low — 
minuet bow. 


2 Girls begin lilting movement, crossing one foot in 


shells And 


pret - ty maids all in a row 


front of the other, holding skirts out at sides, while singing, 
and at word, “row,” make deep curtsey. 

3 Boys repeat first movement. 

4 Boys and girls join hands, dance two sliding steps to 
left and two to the right, and at words, “pretty maids,” etc., 
bow to each other slowly. 
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When the Birds Sing 


When all the birds begin to sing, 
The trees sing little lullabies, 

Their gladness scarcely can be told, 
For while the parent birds fly forth, 
The baby-birds in cradle-beds 

The trees all safely hold. 


When all the birds begin to sing, 
Grass blades and flowers awaken too, 
To sing with all their hearts they long, 
No voices like the birds have they, 
But out of color and of scent 
They make a little song. 


When all the birds begin to sing, 
And other happy things awake, 
Each breeze lifts high its silver horn, 
Pours all the gladness of its heart 
Into its sweet and ringing 
And runs to meet the Morn. 


When all the birds begin to sing, 

The Dawn, itself, in robes of blue, 
Comes tip-toeing down the hills, 

Just like a child comes down the stairs, 

Singing, ‘‘Good morning!” as it comes, 
And scattering daffodils. 


When all the birds begin to sing, 
The little brook gives up the stars 

All night it’s held against its breast, 
Kisses its happy little face, 

And carols with the rest. 





Views of Mr. Fox 


It ought to be against the law 
For folks to have a loaded gun. 

If it goes off, ’tis hit or miss — 
And liable to hurt some one. 


As I was out the other night 
With not a thought of ill or harm, 
I strolled along a quiet path 
That brought me near old Katchem’s farm. 


And for a moment there I stopped 
To view his new-made poultry-yard 
And buildings, fenced on every side, 
And every gateway locked and barred. 


I lingered for a moment still, 
Listening to flocks imprisoned there, 
When all at once I heard a gun, 
And felt a bullet graze my hair. 


Itfgave me such a fearful shock, 

I ran, half-stunned and almost blind, 
Away from there with utmost speed, 

A safer neighborhood to find. 


Therefore I say protective laws 
Against the loaded gun should be, 
- Bearing in mind that careless shot 
That came so near to hitting me. 
—M. E. N. Hatheway 





Want a Government Job? 
$1140 to $2600 Year 


All teachers should try the United States 
Government examinations frequently being 
held throughout the entire country. Hundreds 
of permanent, life positions are filled yearly 
at from $1140 to $2600; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Those inter- 
ested should write immediately to Franklin 
Institute, Dept. S 238, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large descriptive book showing the positions 
obtainable and giving many sample examina- 
tion questions, which will be sent to teachers 








free of charge. 
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wherever the English lan: 
Helps hundreds of thousan 
a joy in classroom work. 


Contains every song 
you wantin easy keys, 


with words. We've 
spent 15 years in im- 
proving the book to 


make it the very best, cability for school use. 
regardless of price. ° _. Zcents each in 100 lots, F. 0. B. 
Songs for every pur- Prices: piice:'93,04g doses Srevele 


pose and occasion. 


THE CABLE Co., 


Write for FREE Samples 
i201 Cable Bldg. : Chicago, 


101 Best Songs 


A wonderful value, this. The biggest little 
song book ever known. Used in schools 
ge is spoken. 
to make music 


We want every teacher to have a sample 
copy free. To examine it is to adopt it. Over 
5,000,000 sold proves its wonderful practi- 


Til. 








Dodson 


Nature 
Pictures 





Red-Headed 
Woodpecker — 
Size 7x9 in. 
Natural colors 











Show the Spring Birds! in Your Classroom! 
Mr. Dodson Selects Thirty—In Natural Colors 
For Every Community. 


School children everywhere are gaining a keener appreciation of 
the birds thru the work of Mr. Dodson, President of the American 
Audubon Association. Now Mr. Dodson, from his years of experi- 
ence, offers to school teachers a selection of thirty common birds. 
Beautiful pictures from the famous MUMFORD PLATES in natu- 
ral colors, each 7x9 inches. Let your pupils visualize the birds. 
Mr. Dodson knows all localities. Send for the thirty common 
birds of your own district. Thirty pictures and “‘ Your Bird Friends 
and How to Win Them,” a fascinating book about the birds sent to 
any teacher! Price $1.00. Orders very promptly filled. 















Send Use Dodson Nature Pictures with The Drawing Master. 


alle. Birds, ani- 
mals, flowers, trees, 
insects, shells, minerals, 


Kankakee, Illinois 


Mr. Dodson is already famous as 
the original Bird House Man. 


song birds 
ity for which I am 
closing $1.00. 


and other allied subjects. 
Prices vary from three to 
ten cents each. 

Dodson Nature Charts are de- 
signed for classroom work. Nearly 
1000 Nature studies in chart form— 
complete with stand, $50.00. School 
Boards write for information. 
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Free lat of JOSEPH H. DODSON an 
nearly 1000 ° Kankakee, lllioois. 
bird and no 903 Harrison Avenue Feenss eond 
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Neto) Kindergarten and Elementary College 


—— 
——— 


Does your VACATION take from or add to the VALUE of your VOCATION? 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 18 to August 10, 1923 


Summer Session Curriculum includes developments in Kindergarten 
and Elementary methods for Teachers, Parents and Social 
Workers, as given to recent graduates, and being 
generally adopted. 


Courses arranged to give practical experience applicable in class- 
rooms and wherever children are (Demon- 
strations with Children). include: 


Current Educational Problems — Socialized Activities in the Elemen- 
tary School — Essentials in Speaking — The Project Method (Demon- 
strated) — Educational Measurement in the Kindergarten and Primary 
Grades — Plays and Festivals for Children—The Bentley Rhythms 
(Demonstrated) — Religious Education in Childhood. 











1923 Summer Bulletin upon application to: REGISTRAR, SUMMER 
SCHOOL, Box 24, NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 
COLLEGE, 2934 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 











USC 


SUMMER QUARTER 


The colleges, the graduate schools and the pro- 

fessional schools offer fully accredited courses in 

Arts, Literature, Science Divinity, Education, 

Law, Medicine, Commerce and Administration, 
ial Service Administration. 


The University is within walking distance of 
Lake Michigan and two great parks with Bath- 
ing, Boating, Riding, Golf and Tennis facilities. 
Ist Term—June 18—July 25 
2nd Term— July 26—August 31 


Students may register for either term or both 
For complete announcement piease address 
Faculty Exchange, Box 613. 


The Aniversity of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 
ee eee 


PRIMARY TRAINING 


Pestalozzi-Froebel TEACHERS COLLEGE 
June 26—SUMMER SCHOOL—Aug. 3 


College and Dormitory overlook Lake Michigan 
3 Departments—I. Kindergarten, II. Primary, 
III. Playground. Strong Faculty—Fine Equip- 
ment—Central Location—Accredited. 
Courses by Specialists in Primary-School 
Methods, Applied Art, Nature Study, Story 
Telling,Kindergarten Curriculum, Playground 
Work and The Project Method. 

Address Registrar, Box B. 616-22 So. 

Michigan Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 














ALPARAISO 
UNIVERSITY 


Founded 1873 and maintained half a century 
by Henry B. Brown and Oliver P. Kinsey 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


The Summer School of Valparaiso University will 
open May 29, 1923, and continue twelve weeks. An 
exceptional opportunity is offered to combine the 
summer vacation with study at a most reasonable 
expense. During the summer session there will be 
beginning, intermediate and advanced courses offered 
in the following departments: 


Arts and Sciences, Education, Home 
Economics, Music, Fine Art, Public 
Speaking, Commerce, Engineering, 
Chemistry, Pharmacy, ye Edu- 
cation, Commissioned High School 
and Elementary School. 


Fully accredited as a standard normal school by the 
State of Indiana for training teachers. 

Special professional and advanced courses for teach- 
ers, principals and supervisors. ; 

The expenses are the lowest. Matriculation fee 
(paid but once) $5.00. Tuition and other fees, 
$31.50 for the term of twelve weeks. Board, $42.00 
or $54.00 for the term. Rooms $12 to $25 for the 
term. Board, Room and Tuition for 12 w 
not to exceed $95.00. : ; 
Bulletin giving complete information concerning 
courses, etc., will be mailed free; address 


HORACE M. EVANS, M.D., President, 
VALPARAISO, INDIANA. 





PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
FOR WOPIEN 
An Entirely New Plan for 


SUMMER SCHOOL 


SIX WEEKS SESSION—July 2 to August 11, 1923. 
Special Advanced Work for Graduates in Physical 
Education. Classes will also be formed for those who 
have not had The Normal Course. 
Special Courses include: 
Individual Corrective and Health Education; 
Dancing (Nature, Interpretative and Folk); 
Games Coaching—Hockey(English Methods) and 
Basketball; 
Apparatus Work, New Material; 
Exhibition Material, Novelty Work; 
Swimming in Lake under competent Instructors. 
_ Exceptionally strong taculty. School is accredited. 
New Gymnasium—splendidly equipped. Dormitory 
on grounds. 
SUMMER CAMP in Wisconsin open JULY 
and AUGUST for girls of nine years of age 
and upward. 
Catalogue and full particulars on request. 
ApprEss REGISTRAR, Box P.E. 


Chicago Normal School of Physical Education 

















SPEECHES - ESSAY S - DEBATES 


We have for sale prepared speeches, orations, es- 
says, discourses, and addresses on 1,300 different 
subjects. Alsodebateson both sides of 200 subjects. 
We will write on any new subject at a very reason- 
able rate. All work done by ones la 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Send 
for our free catalogue explaining our business and 
containing list of 1,500 subjects. 

Col Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 





5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago 








UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


BOULDER, COLORADO. 
SUMMER QUARTER, 1923. 
FIRST TERM------------ JUNE 18—JULY 25 
SECOND TERM------- JULY 26—AUGUST 31 


In the foothills of the Rockies. Ideal conditions for 
summer study and recreation. Courses in Liberal Arts, 
Law, Medicine, Ophthalmology, Engineering and Voca- 
tional Subjects. Able faculty. Eminent lecturers. 
Attractive courses for teachers. Address Registrar 
for catalog. 





EUROPE Jane ® ind jalp © visttioe Kae” 
land, aw a, zhe, hine, Germany, 
Switzerland, Italy S<. aples), $745.99 


Monaco (Riviera) and France. 


MENTOR TOURS 
732 Monadnock Block 


CHICAGO 








PLAYS 


If It’s a Printed Play, We Have 
It. Entertainments; Drills; 
Minstrels; Monologues; Cos- 
tume Plays; Special Programs; 
Make-up Goods. 

LARGE CATALOGUE FREE. 


WALTER H. BAKER CO., 


Hecsrontty 
Hamilton Place, Boston, Mass. 


Exchange Your Leisure 
This Vacation for a Prof- 


itable Summer of Travel 


Unusual Advantage with 
Agreeable Associates 








Women teachers wanted to travel 
during the summer vacation. Sal- 
ary to start, with all railroad fare 
paid. Interesting work along school 
lines offering splendid chance to 
travel; business training and good 
income assured. Those who can 
start earliest and work longest 
given preference. Pleasant sum- 
mer territory open. Several teach- 
ers last summer averaged $500 
for their summer vacation. This 
may lead to a successful perma- 
nent business career for you. Give 
full particulars concerning age, 
education and time you can start 
work, in first letter. 


Address 8. L. Weedon & Co. 
Dept. 3 7016 Euclid Ave. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Liberel 
A'SUMMER 
PROPOSITION 


To teachers 


E OFFER men and women teachers, 
principals and supervisors a very 
liberal proposition for the summer. 


The work is selling an educational pro- 
ject of high standard, for the most part, at 
summer normal schools. The sales effort is 
confined entirely to the educational field, 
making the work attractive to school men 
and women, and very easy for them to 
earn an unusually large return. 

We offer you the privilege of travel with 
opportunity for considerable sight-seeing, 
and we offer very liberal terms. 


*‘I was earning $60 a month teach- 
ing school. we tar first r in this 
business netted me $7, My 
third year, $20,000.’’ 

—J. W. 





We are especially anxious to secure the 
services of men and women who have not 
made contracts for the next school year 
and who can remain with us permanently. 
If you have a car, you will find it very use- 
ful. If you haven’t a car, you will be able 
to buy one at the end of the summer. 


Please give full information concerning 
age and experience in your first letter. 


THOMPSON-VANCE CO. 
Dept. 2, 104 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 








BuUROPEHE—1923 
Special Tours (50 to 90 days) 


50 days, $575.00; 60 ave 9 $675.00; 70 days, pres =. 
90 days, $975.00. so Yellowstone, Glacier, M 
Ranier and wit ny National Parks. , + 
Canadian Rockies and California. 


Write for information to 


The T. &S. Tours Co. “chickeoiut™ 


WASHINGTON BOULEVARD HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Three year course. Registered by the State of Illinois. 
Theoretical and practical class work throughout. All 
departments. Maintenance provided as well as an 
allowance each month. For further information write 


Supt. Nursing School, 2448 Washington Bivd., Chicago, Ii 








WE NEED TEACHERS 


and we believe every teacher needs 


CuHILp LIFE 


The Children’s Own Magazine 


Not only is CHILD LIFE a great help to 
kindergarten and primary grade teachers in 
their school work, but CHILD LIFE also of- 
fers teachers a good income during their va- 
cation and spare time while in summer school. 


Send for a sample copy of CHILD LIFE 
and our special offer. See how much the 
little folks will enjoy this magazine published 
especially for boys and girls under twelve 
years of age. It will be easy to interest the 
mothers and every one who cares for children. 


Write to-day to 


Rand M‘Nally & Company 


A May Project 


(Continued from page 303) 


After the chickens are returned to 
their owner, clear the sand-table and 
thechilcren reproduce a part of a farm.- 
yard scere. 

The boys make the chicken-coops 
and a larger hen-house. The girls make 
little chickens of white cotton, and the 
hens of brown or white cotton, using 
beads or small black buttons for eyes, 
and small yellow wire for legs. Of 
course, the chickens might be pur- 
chased at the ten-cent store, but the 
joy of creating is lost to the children 
in that case. 

A ferce with gateway is built around 
the sand-table yard. Dishes made of 
plasticine are placed for water and 
food. 

Later on a duck-yard is constructed. 
There we must place a pool or pond 
for the ducks to learn to swim in. 
The story of “The Ugly Duckling” is 
then easily pictured in the sand-table. 
The chilcren will suggest arranging 
the scenes of other chicken stories, such 
as “Chicken Little,” or “The Little 
Half Chick,” if you use that story, or 
“The Little Red Hen.” 

The chilcren like to make these little 
paper chickens, as when they blow 
through the opening, a sound like the 
“peep, peep” of a chicken is heard, 





The Train 


I love the fields, where Nurse and I 
Can watch the smoking train go by, 
Just like a jointed iron snake — 
And what a noise they let it make! 


The smoke sails from its smoke-stack high, 
Like little clouds from out the sky; 

It rattles quickly up the track, 

But never does it rattle back! 


I don’t suppose a train could cry, 
Because it has but one big eye; 

Its iron teeth show in its smile — 
I’m sure it’s happy all the while. 


But still I think if it were I, 

My nurse would run to it and cry, 
“Come here, sir, you are a disgrace! 
Where did you get that dirty face?” 


But no one’s there — just Nurse and I — 
To watch the smoking train go by, 
I wonder if its Nursie knows 
The noise it makes, and where it goes? 
—Harriet Works, in Harper’s Magazine for 
November 











BOSTON - NEW YORK WASHINGTON 
PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO -HAVANA 


Superior Cars, Superior Service 


Maps and Guides free at Tourist 
or mailed 2¢ for each city. 


) ROYAL BLUE LINE. Boston, Mass. ( 








536 S. Clark St. - © Chicage 












Complete Series of Spring and Summer 
Tours—Escorted or Independent. 
Pension Tours—select itineraries, best 
leadership. Fares ranging from $400 

—32 days—and up. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN 
ANNUAL SUMMER CRUISE 


by splendid, new, Cunard-Anchor Liner, 
TUSCANIA—Sailing June 30—63 days 
Glorious itinerary — Popular Fares. 


THOS. COOK @ SON 


245 Broadway NEW YORK 561 Fifth Ave, 




















EUROPE 


MARY E, FITZGERALD 
1376 Greenleaf Avenue, Chicago, III. 


Thirteenth Conducted Tour 


Reasonable. Miss Fitzgerald has no overhead 
expenses 80 can give more for less money. 
If she wishes to give an extra trip as a treat, 
= can do so, having no one to consult. 
mparison with other fours invited. 
Includes: England, France, Switzerland, Italy 
and Spain. San Seabastian, Madrid, Cor- 
dova, Seville, Barcelona, with side trips to 
Escorial, Toledo. 
Opportunity to fly from London to Paris if 


oiyrite for Circular 
References: Continental and Commercial 
Bank; Members of former tours. 
“Tis not too late to seek a newer world” 


PROJECT METHOD 


June ee oe mmo A a 


Three Depts.—K. nmeca — PRmMary— Pra 
Address, PESTALOZZI FROEBEL TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Box D, 616-22 So. Michigan Boulevard. CHICAGO 


LYCEUM ARTS 
CONSERVATORY 


Incorporated and Accredited 











Announces 
A SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
June 18 to July 28 (Six Weeks) 


Special courses will be conducted in all 
branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 
Numbered among the artist-faculty of thir- 
ty prominent teachers in residence this 
year, will be, Elias Day, President and 
Director of Dramatic Department; Theo- 
dore Harrison, Director of Music Depart- 
ment. 

Theodore Harrison, will conduct a class in 
INTERPRETATION and REPERTOIRE 
for students, teachers and professionals. 
Elias Day will conduct a class of special 
interest to teachers, June 18th to July 28th, 
including Principles of Dramatic Art and 
their proper use, with Story Telling, Art of 
the Monologue and Teaching Methods, Play 
Production, with practical demonstrations 
on a stage completely equipped for actual 
working conditions. 

Write to-day for special Summer Bulletin. 
Studios, Theater and Dormitories in our 
own building, ideally located in the heart 
‘of the North Side Art Center. 


Dept. P.E. 1160 8. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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Prof. Gilman 
of Madison 


2 2 

| University 

| says: 
“There is no business I know of 
that compares with the brush busi- 
ness, not only for putting money in 


the purse, but for getting, oh! such 
a strength in your heart!” 


Hundreds of Teachers 


have made their spare time and summer 
vacations pay big returns in cash, interest- 
ing experience and valuable training through 
selling North Ridge Brushes, Moys and 
| Dusters. 





Plan now to turn your summer days into 
harvest days of dollars. Write for free 
booklet, ‘‘ The North Ridge Way to Better 
| Pay,” which explains how teachers can 
earn from $500 to $1000 during summer 


| vacation. Enjoy a Vacation in the 


: North Ridge Brush Co. |||Great North Woods 


273 N. Chicago Ave. FREEPORT, ILL. and Lake Region of Wisconsin and Upper Michigan 


Make your plans now to go early to this wonderful 
out-o’-doors country. Go where you can camp, canoe, 
play golf, hike over pine-scented trails or just loaf. Over 
~ | 7,000 lakes and hundreds of streams in which to fish. 


PAPERS 


CONSTRUCTION Heavy 
POSTER’ shin 
CHROMA coarco 




















Write for illustrated folder, 
“SUMMER OUTINGS” 


Low Summer Fares 
LUXURIOUS TRAIN SERVICE 


For full information ask any 
y re nh ee" ticket agent or address 

ree C. A. CAIRNS, Pass’r Traffic Managez 

At Chicago all trains depart and arrive at C. & N. Ww. Ry. y 


the magnificent Madison St. Terminal 226 W. Jackson Street + er 











\ 








Play is Magic Power! 


To teach language successfully take your cue from the children’s play 
activities. Miss Myra King has done this and presents forty-four 
interesting and helpful games to supplement the regular language 
work in her book of 100 pages entitled 


A 


: ; RD. 


F ‘Language Games” 
MANILA PAPERS ARTISTS PAPERS 


; ‘ REQUEST SAMPLES, NEW CATALOGUE a ee ee lf 

2 : 7 It is he It is they She and I good, well 
Me Whom do you want? may, can sit, set like, love 

. THE ABBOTT EDUCATIONALCO. . —— 


SPECIALISTS IN 
: INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS 


' 208 S.WABASH role fey-Vert) 


These games are for use in the First, Second, and Third Grades and 
may be profitably used in some Fourth Grades - 

They are not intended to take the place of regular language work, 
but rather to supplement that work, giving the necessary drill without 
making that drill irksome. 


Price, Postpaid, 75 cents 


Educational Publishing Company 
New York Boston Chicago 
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Spencerian 
School Pens 


No. 2 



















Spencerian Steel Pens are 
the best for schoolroom use 
because they outwear any two 
ordinary pens. They retain 
their smooth-writing points 
longer against the misuse and 
hard wear that children put 
upon pens. Children become 
better writers quickly with 
these good tools. 

For more than half a cen- 
tury Spencerian. Steel Pens 
have been the standard for 
school pens. Superintendents 
one teachers may — oon- 
ple pens on request. Supplies 
can be obtained from the 
trade. Write us for samples. 


Spencerian Pen Company 
349 Broadway New York 


No. 1—College, fine point; 
double elastic. 

No. 2—Counti 

excellent for 





House, 
kkeep- 


medium 


a FREE = WS ano MUMOER ts CLASS LS] 


pti” Either pin illustrated made with any 8 Jet- 
fy ters and 2 figures, one or two colors enamel. 
MRGS 2401 Silver plate, 20¢ ea., $2.00 doz. Sterling 
QR S& silver, 40¢ ea., $4.00 doz. Write for catalog 
RZ. of sterling and solid gold pins and rings. 
of 3459 


bastien Bros.Co. 418 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, HY, 



















Kill The Hair Root 
Tay Method is the only way to prevent the hair frem grew 


ing again. Easy, painless, x ——, a 
ite enclosing stam teach beau . 
D. J. Te ‘ oe, Woddene Rt 


. 763-A Mahler 





§0,000 Ideal Duplicators in use by teachers. 
100 Copies from one hand-made original. Cost 
ac for each set. Write your dealer for circular 


or 
THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


MV DALS-RIN 
ro A 


166 N. Wells Street 





SS PIN 
eF5t ) sin 
WS Sion Sives We. 
Ni 





112 te 14 CHAMBERS STREET NEW YORK 


DRAPER’S 
“SANITARY” 
SHADES 


Regulate the Light 
San Venttilatica 


MANY STYLES 
COTTON DUCE 
Will not check, crach 
or pin-hole 
PLEASE SEND US 
YOUR INC UIRIES 








Luther O. Draper 
SPICELAND, INDIANA 





Drawing Outlines 
for May 


(Continued from page 285) 


2 May is the month when tiny 
corn plants are seen sprouting, and to 
protect them from the crows, farmers 
use scarecrows. Using silhouette pa- 
per, make a cutting of a scarecrow 
and crows in t e distance. 

3 Fold a sheet of 6 by 9 lightly in 
half the long way. Fold each corner 
to the fold. Color each corner red, 
white and blue as illustrated. Con- 
tinue the blue border all around the 
paper. Along the center fold print 
carefully with black crayola: 

“Memorial Day” — 1923. 





Baby Boy’s First Word 


Though he was nearly two years old, 
And quick enough to climb and walk, 

He had not learned the way to speak 
And did not seem inclined to talk. 


One day when he was left alone 
A moment for himself to care, 
He strayed into the dining room 
And found the cat at mischief there. 


A bowl of cream was overturned, 

A plate was broken on the floor, 
And she for fear of being caught 

Now lurked behind the pantry door. 


And when the mother entered soon 
And there beheld her little son, 

She cried in tones of sad reproach, 

“Oh, baby boy, what have-you done?” 


Reflecting in his startled mind 
What answer he should make to that, 
With sudden force he stammered, “ Pu-sh!” 
And pointed to the cat. 


A round of cheers saluted him 7™ 
For his first word so aptly spoke; 
It furnished forth a household tale 
When baby boy his silence broke. 
— M. E. N SHatheway 





About Tucks 


A tuck’s a very handy thing 
To have, for when I grow, 

My dress must always be let down 
As up and up I go. — Sel. 








POSTER PATTERN and 
SAND TABLE WORK 


FOR KINDERGARTEN 
and PRIMARY GRADES 


By JOHANNA HOLM 


This set complete includes 18 poster 

patterns and a 42-page instruction book. 

Send for description and prices from 
the publishers. 


EAU CLAIRE BOOK & STATIONERY Co. 
Eau Claire Wisconsin 














ENTERTAINMENTS 











3| New Minstrel Shows, 
Musical Comedies, and Re- 
vues, suitable for high school 
and college presentation. 




















that will please any youngster! 


Papers and Copy Books—sometimes the bane of school- 
day existence—are quickly improved by using gummed 
hearts, birds, stars and other 
bright Dennison decorated seals. 











Give the children a chance to 
work forthese simple yet effect- 
ive prizes. The Handy Book 
tells all about them. Also other 
helps for the schoolroom like 
Dennison Glue. Send for it to- 
day.It'sfree. W rite Educational 
Dept. 5J, Dennison Mfg. Co., 
Framingham, Mass. 








MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR 


NURSES 


Accredited by the Illinois State Department 
of Registration and Education. 3-year course. 
Graduates Sfieible for S cal Cla ration , 

ua lor State t * 
ENTRANCE UIREMENTS: P fitness, 4 

‘ae or its educational equivalent, 
Text r) uniforms, —wi~ —~f ~ — 
a llowance uring training. uden: Loan ° 
Third ip maintained in Columbia 





year 
University, New Y City. For further in- 
f tion to Miss Josephine McLeod, 


AB. R.N., Superintendent of Nurses. 
Dept. 32, Michae! Reese Hospital, Chicage, 11). 














Basketry Materials—Catalog and directions 15¢ 
Reeds, raffla, wooden bases, chair cane, Indian ash 
splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, braided straw, 
rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. 

Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc., 19 Everett Street, 
Allston, Sta. 34, Boston. 








Russel says— 


“When you get to the end of your 
rope, tie a knot in it and hang on.”’ 


Figuratively, thousands of schools 
reached the end of their rope in seek- 
ing a paste that suited every class- 
room requirement, until they tried 


**GLUEY’’ 


The Paste That Sticks 
all ways, always. 


You will find greater economy, superior qual- 
ity and more genuine efficiency in Gluey 
at a surprisingly lower cost. It is for your 
best interests that we urge you to send only 
ro cents for a generous sample. 

Once you use it, you'll never refuse it. 


The Commercial Paste Co., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 
Address Dept. 102 please 
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TEACHERS 


LET US TELL YOU HOW TO EARN FROM 


$500 to $1000 
DURING YOUR SUMMER VACATION 
Permanent positions paying $5000 and upwards open 


to a limited number 


A beautiful Book entitled 
THE INDEX TO SUCCESS 


sent free on request 





Miss Caldwell, a teacher writes: 


“Received The Index to Success. This 
Book has helped me earn $100, already.”’ 





IT WILL HELP YOU EARN MORE MONEY 


State age, education and experience in first letter 


BUXTON-WESTERMAN COMPANY 


36 South State Street Desk 12 Chicago, IIlinois 

















The Cover 
With the 
Double 


Corners 


Walraven Book Covers 











Successful Playground Apparatus must be SAFE for the children 
to use—it must be comfortable and serviceable —it must be 
constructed to withstand use, abuse and weather. All Medart 
apparatus embodies the three fundamental factors of Safety, Ser- 
vice and Durability, and for over fifty years has been the choice 
of teachers, physical educators and civic officials. 





To inform yourself on the many exclusive features and refine- 
ments of Medart equipment, you are invited to send for Catalog 
“ M-23,” which illustrates and describes the entire Medart line. 
Prices are lower than you would expect for apparatus of such 
high character. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets. St, Louis, Wo. 
New York, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue Chicago, 326 Wes: Madis -n Street 
San Francisco, Rialto Bldg. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers 
Catalog on Request 





A. T. WALRAVEN BOOK GOVER CO. 


Manufacturers of 


Walraven School Book Covers 


DALLAS— CHICACO 


WIN 


An enviable record of less than one complaint to every one 
Million Covers sold and used as an achievement of which 


we are proud. 


Reducing the concensus of opinion to a practical conclusion—You are doubly safe in 
trusting your own good judgment when you recommend or buy Walraven Book Covers 


Write for Samples and our proposition. 
SCcHoo:t BOOBS NBBED PYPROTTHECTION 
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WOOLS for kindergarten and primary 
school work. We now offer Germantown and 
Zephyr knitting wools from the factory to you. 
Also our Craft yarn for general work at 95c a 
pound. 

Samples and prices on request. 


Emile Bernat Co., - Jamaica Plain, Mass- 


TEACH BOYS AND GIRLS TO SAVE 


An opportunity for you to have this very suc- 
cessful school savings system in your own school 
room. A package, contetning directions and sup- 
plies for a room sufficient for from 1 to 2 years now 
on sale. Order to-day or write for free booklet. 


Duplicate Punch School Savings System, = Lynn, Mass 








CLASS Emblems and Rings of EveryDe- 
scription. Twocatalogues FREE 
PINS for the asking. Pin shown here with 
any letters, numerals, or colors. 
Silver or Gold Plate, 50c each or $5 per doz. 


Union Emblem Co., Dept. 5, Valley Trust Bldg., Palmyra, Pa* 




















Moore Push-Pins 
Glass Heads-Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 
Ask psour dealer to show them 
eveswnere LOF pice 


Moore Push-Pin Co. 
Wayne Junction Philadelphia 


















Let us make you feel “At Home” 
in the City of Robust Health 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 


HOTEL 
MORTON 


Virginia Avenue Atlantic City 
EZRA C. BELL---PAUL M. COPE 


170 Rooms with Running Water and Telephone Ser- 
vice, including 50 Suites with Private Baths. Auto 
Bus at Station. Garage, Orchestra, White Service. 
500 FEET FROM BOARD- 
WALE AND STEEL PIER 











Maxixe Ladies’ 





OVERLAND MFG. CO. 
73 West 23rd St. 


Dept. 20, 





SCHOOL PLAYS 


i 


We furnish costumes, 
wigs,etc.,for all school 
lays and operas. 
hakesperian and his- 
torical costumes our 
specialty. 39 years’ ex- 
perience. For informa- 
tion 
Fritz Schoultz &Co. 


SOW. Lake Sirect 
» Chicago, in. 




















Tool-shed Gossip ¢ 


What made the poor hammer go bandage his 
head? 

Why, the teeth of the rake bit a piece out, ’tis 
said. 

Don’t quote me, I beg, I’m not certain it’s so— 

But they say to the hammer ’twas surely a 
blow. — Daisy D. Stephenson 


Three Little Maids from Holland 


Three little maids from Holland 
To Bonnie Scotland came, 
““We’d love to see,” cried all the three, 
‘A Scottish lassie’s hame.”’ 





Three little maids from Holland 
Set out to climb a hill. 

They stopped to rest, and all confessed 
That climbing made them ill. 


““We’re glad that we aren’t Scottish,” 
The little maidens cried; 

“It’s better much, when you are Dutch, 
To walk downhill — or ride.” —Sel. 


The Crocus 


The tall elm is guarded by rooks again; 

My garden’s discarded its snow counterpane. 

Throw off the earth blanket, dear flower, and 
be bold! 

No more you may thank it for warmth from 
the cold. 

Though showers come to soak us, stern winter 
has fled, 

Lift up, little crocus, your gay shining head! 


She heard the glad order, and burst through 
the mold, 
Lighting flames in the border of purple and 
Id 





To the sun baring brightly so saffron a spire, 
That the first bee stepped lightly, for fear he’d 
catch fire. — Sel. 





Spring Styles for Fairies 
Dame Thistledown has hung her sign be- 
neath the cherry tree, 
And there she shows her wares, “Spring 
Styles for Fairies; come and see!” 


“Now here’s a charming thing,” she says. 
“Observe it if you will — 
A lovely frock that’s fashioned from a yellow 
daffodil! 


‘And here’s a standby tried and true; no 
fairy ever gets 

A gown that suits her half so well as one of 
violets. 


**You’re tired of them? Then look at this, 
my dear, if you’re desirous 
Of having something rich and new, just try 
the purple iris! 


“A little later I expect a style that’s very 
fine — 
In red and white — a garment made of ruddy 
columbine. 


“Now this fits well about the wings; in fact, 
the Queen’s new suit is 
Designed like this one, soft and pink, and 
made of sweet spring beauties.” 


(Ah me, I think the fairies wear the sweetest 
styles in town! 
I wish that 7 could buy a frock from Madam 
Thistledown!) 
— Helen Cowles LeCron in Child Life 





An Attractive and Useful 
Catalogue 


Primary teachers will find many suitable 
industrial art adaptations for their “little 
folks” in the Abbott Educational Company’s 
new catalogue. Color pages of completed 
results aid one in realizing that The Abbott 
Educational Company of Chicago is indeed 
furthering the interest and quality in Industrial 
Art throughout our schools. 





PRIMARY TEACHER WANTED 


fora $2,000 position. Make yourself the primary 
teacher wanted by learning 
** How To Teach the Primary Grades” 
by correspondence. Send for catalog. 


NELLIE COOPER, Desk M 


_., sohnson City, Tenn. 
Specialist in the Training of Primary Teachers 














Pass Any Examination 
by using 


Smith’s Regents 
Review 
Books 


The Questions asked by the Regents of New York 
State for the past 12 to 22 years as a test for the com- 
tion of the work in GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, HIGH 

CHOOLS and for TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES. 

The only books up-to-date, as the new questions are 
added after each examination. , ; 

The questions are grou by topics — the 
books SUITABLE FOR CLASS USE with the LATE 
EXAMINATION PAPEAS at the end of the books. 

Used for review work in nearly every school in New 
York State and in the best schools in every state in 


the Union. 
47 SUBJECTS 
estions, each subject 40 cents. 
swers, each subject 40 cents. 
6 or more copies, 1244% Discount. 
One doz. or more copies, 25% Discount. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


A NEW MENTAL ARITHMETIC 


By C. S. Palmer, B.L. 

PALMER’S MENTAL ARITHMETIC has been 
compiled to meet the need for special mental work 
in the sixth, seventh and eighth grades. Classes that 
study this book thoroughly need have no fear of mental 
tests in any examinations. d 

Price, 30 cents each; 6 copies or more, 1244% Dis- 
count; 1 doz. or more, 25% Discount. 


HOW TO TEACH DRAWING 


This book tells the teacher how to proceed from day 
to day. What to have pupils do. What questions 
to ask. What answers to require. 

We have just added a chapter of Color to this book, 
with questions at the bottom of each page for the use 
of teachers preparing for examinations. Price of the 
complete work, prepaid, 35 cts. 





SEAT WORK 


By Elizabeth Merrick Knipp, B.S. 
The latest and best Busy Work Series. 
50 LANGUAGE SHEETS 
50 ARITHMETIC SHEETS 
50 GEOGRAPHY SHEETS 
50 MISCELLANEOUS SHEETS 
50 DRAWING SHEETS| 
Size of Sheet, 34 x 5 — Colored. Illustrated. 
Price, 25 cents per set of 50; 5 sets $1.00. 
Keep your pupils busy and they will give you no 


trouble. 
SPECIAL OFFER 


To introduce this work we will send the five complete 
sets, postpaid, upon receipt of 50 cents in stamps. 


REPORT CARD 


These cards are arranged for keeping a record of 
the standing of your pupils for each review during the 
term or year. One card answers for one pupil a whole 
year. They are arranged for the signature of the 
parents each month. Size of each, 744x4 inches. 
Price, 12 cts. per doz.; 3_doz., 30 cts. Send 12 cts. 
for sample dozen. 





For any of the above books, address, 


W. HAZLETON SMITH, Dept. A 
117 Seneca St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


E ‘ 

















aor’ s— 


~ on You've heard your 

neighbor praise the Path- 

" pen finder, the wonderful iJlustrated 

‘ news and story paper published at 

Washington for people everywhere. 

paper is the Ford of the publishing world; has 

half a million subscribers. Chuck full of the kind of reading 
you want. Unequaled digest of the world’s news. 

answers your questions. Stunts for children; real fun for all. Excit- 

ing serial story starts soon. Send 15 cents (coin or stamps) today 





for this big $1 paper 13 weeks. You will be more than pleaseds 
PATHFINDER, 862 Langdon Sta., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Eastern Teachers’ Agency 


ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manage 


S&S Beacon Street, Boston. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 


Telephone Connection 





REGISTER NCW 





Employ an Agency to act as your business manager 


™ TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE ° “2e'teyicton s:. 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


"— OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS (O-QPERAFIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS’! | 


Write us what you want. MARION, IND 
5 oe 











Free Literature. Address 








ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
Willard W. Andrews, Pres., F. Wayland Bailey, Sec’y, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. ‘ 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency ” Fifth Avenue 


NEW YORE 
Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public aad pr vate 
schools in all 2 a a country. 


Advises parents about schools Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 
This is an age of specialists — it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 
318 Traction Terminal Bldg., - Indianapolis, Ind. 


We have calls all the time for the well qualified teacher in either grade or high 
school. The supply never equals the demand for superior teachers. We now 
need especially well qualified teachers for Primary Grades, Primary and Elemen- 
tary Supervisors and Professors of Primary Methods for Normal School. 


MARY FRANCES WILSON, Manager 


WESTERN, TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


masts i ty rkeley Bank B 
OTREE EN! ENROLLMENT — ‘ALLO OF ES — nS NOW _ 





























ALBERT wactttsasiied ez 


pay 
a E. Jackson pie Chicago » highest catie. 
38th Year as a Business.” 


deserving of Leer 
Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Symes Bldg., Denver; Peyton Bldg., Spokane 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you 





DENVER Boyce Bldg., CHICAGO SALT LAKE BERKELEY 


ALEXANDER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(Formerly The Northwestern Teachers Agency) 
R. R. ALEXANDER, Mgr., BOISE, IDAHO 


THE BEST 
FOR 
THE WEST 


(Continued on pages 337 and 338) 


For 12 years we have 
Specialized in 
WESTERN POSITIONS 
Free Registration 

to Normal and 

College Graduates 





Cruises to the Land of Evan- 
geline — Unique Vacations to 
Quaint Halifax and 
Historic Quebec 


It would be difficult to conceive a more 
unique, charming, or restful vacation trip 
than that offered by the Canadian Cruises 
to the Land of Evangeline, the magnificent 
scenic charm of the picturesque St. Lawrence 
and mysterious Saguenay River, ending with 
a two-day visit to historic Quebec, rich in the 
tradition of France’s earlier conquest of 
Canada. 

From the moment one steps abroad the 
palatial twin-screw S. S. Fort Hamilton of the 
Furness Bermuda Line, until the time when, 
twelve days later, the tourist is brought back 
to his starting point, there is never a dull 
moment in this unique voyage into the quaintly 
beautiful lands of the Acadians. 

Let us, then, in fancy journey with Lief, 
son of Eric the Red, John Sebastian Cabot, 
Jean Denys, Jacques Cartier, Samuel de 
Champlain and hosts of other discoverers and 
pioneers to these Maritime Provinces which 
form such an important part of the Dominion 


'fof Canada—or “Kannatha,” the Indian 


name for a “settlement,” from which Canada 
takes its name. 

It requires but two short days from the 
time of leaving New York before reaching 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. To the early voyagers 
in their small open vessels, a trip of such 


+ | distance would require many weeks of toilsome 


effort. Comfortably seated on the broad 
promenade deck of a luxurious modern ocean 
steamer, with a stringed orchestra offering 
pleasant diversion, one finds it difficult indeed 
to picture the hardships of these gallant 
pioneers who knew neither ease nor luxury 
in their search for Utopia. 

One’s first impression of the City of Halifax 
to-day as viewed from the steamer deck tallies 
with the description given by Charles Dickens 
on the occasion of his visit in 1842. He termed 
it ‘a town built on the side of a hill, the highest 
point being commanded by a strong fortress.” 

As a full day is allowed for exploration and 
visiting at Halifax, after a leisurely inspection 
of the quaint old town, which one may do by 
trams from the center of the city, a motor trip 
to adjoining points of interest is always in 
order. Excellent motor roads lead from 
Halifax to distant suburbs and through many 
sections of the province both north and south. 
Nova Scotia is the real land of Evangeline and 
possesses all of the charm attributed to it ‘n 
Longfellow’s famous poem. Upon departing 
from Halifax the ship steams first through the 
Gut of Canso, the water-way which divides 
Nova Scotia from Cape Breton Island and 
thence on through the Northumberland 
Strait, that magnificent body of water which 
divides Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
from Prince Edward Island. 

The noble expanse of waters known as the 
Gulf of St Lawrence — an arm of the north 
Atlantic ocean — gives one a faint realization 
that in the waters of the St. Lawrence and 
the contributory rivers which it taps, together 
with the Great Lakes which border Canada 
and the United States, there is contained more 
than one-half of the fresh water in the world. 

From the broad bosom of the St. Lawrence 
we turn to enter the marvelous portals of the 
Saguenay River, where the heights of Capes 
Trinity and Eternity dominate the surround- 
ings with an overwhelming majesty. There 
is a solemnity associated with the sheer 
heights of these giants of the Saguenay with 
the river flowing silently between, which 
makes one’s pulse quicken in an appreciation 
of the magnificence of Nature’s wonders in 
contrast with man’s handiwork. 

From the portals of Saguenay to Quebec is 
but a brief journey, one filled again with the 
charm of the noble St. Lawrence, ever lavish 
in its glorious panorama of beauty. As the 
approach to Quebec is made, the Laurentian 
Mountains loom more high, culminating in 
Monte Ste. Anne, which is 2700 feet high over 





Quebec and Isle de Orleans. Upon landing, 
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much to one’s surprise, two Quebecs will be 
found, one the old City at the base of the hill 
surrounded by an old-time walled fortification 
with many gates. Quaint old streets and 
houses wander as crooked lanes throughout 
the old city and many hours may be spent in 
inspecting ancient landmarks and treasures 
of bygone days. 

To reach new Quebec and the Citadel which 
crowns the heights, one may take a lift or 
climb to the semi-level plain which surmounts 
the cliffs. Here will be found a fine modern 
city, with ultra-modern hotels, the famous 
Promenade, Dufferin Terrace, from which an 
inspiring view of Old Quebec and the river 
may be had. 

A condensed list of places of interest which 
the tourist could profitably use as a guide 
in and about Quebec would read as follows: 
Dufferin, Quebec’s fashionable promenade, 
Ste. Anne de Beaupre, world-famed Shrine, 
Montmorency Falls, Kent House, a former 
Royal Residence occupied by the Duke of 
Kent, father of the late Queen Victoria, 
Plains of Abraham, Terrace Citadel and 
Battlefields Park, a mangificent view of the 
St. Lawrence River is obtained from here. 
Many beautiful motor rides from Quebec to 
adjoining points of interest may also be made. 

The return voyage to New York retraces 
the steps of the outward voyage with the 
exception that the schedule has been so 
arranged that for the most part during the 
return voyage the tourist enjoys daylight runs 
through waters, the scenic charm of which they 
missed during the nights of the outward voyage. 
Thus the pleasure and charm of the trip is 
doubled, as literally a new voyage through the 
same waters is the actual result. This feature 
of new viewpoints may be carried out in the 
day spent at Halifax on the return voyage by 
visiting a different group of old-world settle- 
ments ‘o those visited on the outward journey. 





“Laughing, the blind boys 
Run round their college lawn, 
Playing such games of bluff 
Over its dappled grass. 


“See the blind frolicsome 
Girls in blue pinafores 
Turning their skipping-ropes. 


“How full and rich a world 
Theirs to inhabit is — 
Sweet scent of grass and bloom, 
Playmates’ glad symphony, 
Cool touch of western wind, 
Sunshine’s divine caress. 


“How should they know or feel 
They are in darkness? 


“But, O, the miracle! 
If a Redeemer came, 
Laid finger on their eyes — 
One touch, and what a world, 
New-born in loveliness! 


“Spaces of green and sky, 
Hulls of white cloud adrift, 
Ivy-grown college walls, 
Shining loved faces. 


“‘What a dark world — who knows?— 
Ours to inhabit is! 
One touch, and what a strange 
Glory might burst on us, 
What a hid universe! 


*‘Do we sport carelessly, 
Blindly upon the verge 
Of an Apocalypse?”’—Israel Zangwill 





A Deep Secret 


I think I know exactly 

Why the orioles’ nest is deep; 
It’s so the tiny baby birds 

Can’t fall out in their sleep.—Sel. 


WE CAN PLACE YOU IN A BETTER POSITION. Terms _beginningin 
JULY and in SEPTEMBER. Now is the time to enroll. WRITE At ONCE. 


? The Wood Teachers’ Agency, Blytheville, Arkansas 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor, 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd Street), New York 


Full Information Rochester, New York, Office: 
on Request 643 Park Avenue 


What Are You Going 
To Do NEXT YEAR 








It pays —to pay —to get more pay — Register Now! 


THE H. D. YATES TEACHERS’ BUREAU 
H. D, YATES, Manager, 728-730 Stahiman Building, Nashville, Tenn. 


Personal service and close co-operation with school officials. 


BETTER POSITIONS! BETTER PAY! 


Why do the best schools call on us for teachers? Because we render real service. From the way calls 
are coming in we shall need about 10,000 more candidates in the grade department alone. Are you regis- 
tered with us? If not, send for your blank. Free enrollment. 


EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 South LaSalle St., Chicago 











Do it Now! Do it Now! 








CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
617 METROPOLITAN} BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO; 


The demands upon us for GRADE TEACHERS are always greater than we can meet. If 60 hours 
preparation, with or without experience, we can help you. Enroll NOW. Free REGISTRATION 


MOUNTAIN STATES TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Prompt and dependable service in all Western States 
FREE ENROLLMENT 22 Richards Street, Sait Lake City, Utah 











Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays 








3000 Teachers Wanted. All kinds. 
Contracts waiting. National Teachers’ 
Agency, Inc., D. H. Cook, Mgr. Home 
office, Philadelphia. Branches: Pittsburgh, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Northampton, Mass. 

No ice till elected. 














The ADAMS-SMITH 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Including the 
McCullough Teachers’ Agency 
J. PORTER ADAMS, MANnacER 
224 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 


No Registration Fee No Annual Dues 


Send for registration blank. Choice Positions 
Filled Every Month of the Year in Every Section 
of the United States. 






WE TEACH 
COMMERCIAL 


ART 


“Use Your Spare Time 


for Pleasure or Profit” . 
Meyer Both Company, the largest commercial art Your Opportunity] 


organization in the field, offers you a different AER | 
and practical training. If you like to draw, de- “4 } 
velop your talent. Study this practical course— 
taught }by this widely known institution with 
twenty-two years’ success—which each year pro- 
duces and sells to advertisers in the United States 
and Canada over ten thousand commercial draw- 
ings. Who else could give you so wide an experi- 
ence? Commercial art is a business necessity—a 





Advancement offered in all types 
of educational positions. 

Our highly specialized service is 
| fashioned for your promotion. 
Personal interest in each member 
| a keynote. 

Surely, this is the agency you are 
looking for. 


A.C. DAVIS 


CThe coupon mailed oa will bring 


—— a Sy aes MANAGER you a “Free List of Vacancies" 
equally open to men and women. ome study 
instruction. Get facts before you enroll in any EDUCATORS-AGENCY 


school. BROAD & THIRD STREETS 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


Write for our illustrated Book, “YOUR 
OPPORTUNITY”’—for one-half the cost of mail- 
ing—four cents in stamps. 


Meyer Both Company 


Dept. of Art Instruction 
Michigan Ave., at 20th St, Dept. 59 CHICAGO, ILL. 


ROOM 452 ROWLAND BLDG.. 
Name 
St. &No 
City 











State 
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THE PRESTIGE OF AGE 


Forty-one Years of Successful Service 


BREWER CHICAGO, ILL, ° FREE 
Teachers’ ox Auditorium Building ox ENROLLMEN 


B= PORTLAND, ORE. C=", Write to 
Agency Chamber of Commerce Bldg. enrollment blank 


THE ENERGY OF YOUTH 


Going Stronger than Ever Before 
You will Appreciate our Individual, Personal Service 





We are the publishers o THE BREWER NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY—“the only thing of 
its kind in print”—an a itative listing of more than 6000 school executives together with invaluable data relative to 
salaries, number of teachers in system, number of students in the colleges, elc. 




















WE PLACE YOU IN THE BETTER POSITIONS 
Our Reputation is National --- Our Service is Unexcelled 


“Ro CKY MTT. TEAC CHERS: 
720 CF ah OO 











BraNncH OFFICES: 
410 U.S. NaT. BANK BLoG Denver, COLo Minnearolie + a iain Redoeee 
WM. RUFFER, Ph. D., Manager Kansas City, Mo., Rialto Bldg. 


i i to Normal and coll d WRITE US NOW f Iment 
Free Registration 2, Yeres!, ond cottays erodeste., WRITE US NOW tor carctimen 


























cncaco 34th Year ere ma 
Steinway HaLi KANSAS CITY, MO 
NEw york. Lach Office Has the “NSNS0ine” 

BLDG 
pov Bip. Records of All 208 ANamaES 
ORE 
110 Lexicronst. Address the Nearest oe: wa aioe 
COLUMBUS, O. e ° 
Ferns Buns. Free Registration Cusmnca Bubs. 




















An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial 


IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
Teachers Come West Rural. ¢ Grade or High School in any State West of the 
pi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 


NSUTHER ENROLLMENT FEE Teachers Information Bureat, °9j.°°* Denver, Colorado 


THE YATES-FISHER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


“Iss my experience, this is the best teachers’ agency in the United States.” 
—W. D. Watper, Principal High School, Streator, Ill. 


Write — 











Other Offices: 


911-12 Broadway Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
722 Stahiman Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 


PAUL YATES 
620 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago. I!) 





The salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an Agency registration 





The Co-operative Teachers’ Agency - po waged pe 
BUFFALO, N. Y. or Grade, High school an 


College teachers. 
FREE Registration Join now. 








TRAVEL THIS SUMMER 


An old established firm has a few p°sitions for summer work for women teichcrs 
Werk along lines of educati-nand travel. Salary from start. Affords income of 
at least $200 monthly. Mus: te over 23. No previous experience required. 
Write for p rticulars. A. W. Morris, Dept. E, 913 Garland Bldg., Chicago. 


Sleepy-heads 


The morning glories have a time! 

At daylight they resolve to climb 

Far up their cornstalk ladders green, 
Where all the wide world may be seen. 


At first they feel so fresh and gay 
They plan to spend a busy day; 
They scheme to climb so very bigh, 
That tiptoe they can touch the sky. 


But how he laughs at them—the sun! 
The blossoms nod, till one by one 
They droop their drowsy heads and then 
Next morning they begin again. 

— Daisy D. Siephenson 





Darning Stockings 


My mother says she’s proved it true 
It never pays to fret and cry. 

No matter what you have to do, 
There’s something you can glorify. 


And, even in darning, you’ll agree, 
I’m sure that she is right indeed. 

Just think how happy I should be 
That I am not a centipede! 

—Ethel Marjorie Knapp in Child Life 





My Donkey 


My donkey, Ned, is most unkind — 

I give him bread and carrots, too, 
The very biggest I could find — 

I think he might be nice, don’t you? 


He’s very rude to me instead; 

I tried to have a ride to-day, 

But no, he kicked and shook his head, 

And brayed — you should have heard him 
bray! 


He won’t be caught, and when I shout 
Pretends he does net notice me; 

But when I bring his carrots out 

It doesn’t take him long to see! — Sel. 





My English Creed 


HARRIETTE TAYLOR TREADWELL 


I Believe that my Mother tongue is worthy 
my admiration, love and respect. 

I Believe that it is possible for me to speak 
my native language correctly, fluently and 
elegantly. I Believe that this takes time, 
patience and care. 

I Believe that slang i is language in the making 
and that until it is made, it is not proper to use. 

I Believe that the use of slang kills one’s 
power to speak fluently. 

I Believe that the proper accompaniment to 
pure, clearly enunciated language is a musical 
voice. 

I Believe this voice can be cultivated, for 
it is everyone’s right by inheritance. 

I Believe it is possible to live up io this 
Creed. I Believe it is worth while. 

I Believe I’ll try it. 





Beware of Bad English 


HARRIET TAYLOR TREADWELL 


Come, let us think of the English we use, 

Or rather, how sorely we English abuse; 

With “John, he,” “ain’t we,” “I don’t give a 
hang,” 

We spoil our pure English, by using much slang. 


The rule we should follow where’er we be, 
Is always to use, in the land of the free, 
The very best English we can command, 
Thus belping our fellow-men all that we can. 


The fruitage of this simple rule will be 
The power to tell, of whatever we see, 
In language so pure, yet so simple and strong, 














That no one can doubt us, or say we are wrong. 





